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A CUP  OF  TEA.  * 


The  beverage  drawn  from  China’s  fragrant  herb. 

Wordsworth. 


What  is  comfort  ? — a lounge  by  our  fire-side,  on  a 
bleak,  wintry  night — a novel,  gently  wooing  us  into 
doziness — a snug  seat  in  a post-chaise — or  a game 
of  cribbage  with  a mild  old  lady  that  never  takes 
snuff.  What  is  comfort  ? — a cup  of  tea,  “ with  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot?”  Yes  ; this  is  a 
snatch  of  legitimate  comfort : and  his  imagination 
must  be  very  anti-social  that  does  not  summon  a 
thousand  tea-table  delights,  from  the  dead  mass  of 
joys  that  time  leaves  behind  it,  at  the  mention  of  a 
cup  of  tea.  Around  the  tea-pot  unnumbered  social 
sprites  attend ; and  after  wreathing  the  steam- 
clouds  rising  from  the  urn,  tinkling  the  spoons,  and 
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perching  on  the  edge  of  the  tea-cups,  they  place  a 
smile  on  the  lips,  and  a merry  magic  in  the  eyes  of 
the  company  assembled. 

Reader ! be  thou  downy-cheeked,  or  manfully 
bearded — be  thou  fair  and  young,  or  old  and 
stately,  prithee,  for  a while,  smoothen  thy  face 
into  placidity,  lay  aside  all  Miltonic  sternness  of 
aspect,  draw  near  the  fire,  and  then,  with  its 
pleasing  glare  playing  over  thy  features,  thou  mayst 
have  a fair  chance  of  relishing  a few  pages  on  “ a 
cup  of  tea.”  If  the  winds  are  whistling  and 
waltzing  along  the  streets,  and  the  plashy  pit-pat 
of  pattens  heard  on  the  sloppy  pavements,  so  much 
the  better.  Discomfort  without,  will  increase  the 
comfort  within. 

Lord  Byron  calls  gin  and  water  the  true  Hip- 
pocrene  : — Give  me  a good  strong  cup  of  tea  ! — 
one  cup  of  this,  in  its  sterling  state,  is  worth  all 
the  spirituous  liquors  put  together.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  intoxication  ensues  from  drinking  tea  : 
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its  influence  is  quite  ethereal ; it  trickles  down  the 
throat  in  a most  luscious  stream  of  flavoury  rich- 
ness, diffuses  a comfortable  warm  vigour  through 
the  democrat ical  part  of  the  human  frame,  com- 
poses the  temper,  and  makes  the  poorest  personage 
feel  himself  a man. 

Nobody  that  dislikes  tea  ought  to  be  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  civilized  society.  If  a man  be 

4 

pointed  out  to  me  as  a tea-hater,  he  immediately 
becomes  a suspected  person  in  my  mind.  He 
cannot,  I fancy,  be  any  thing  approaching  to  “ a 
right  merrie  fellowe.”  A regular,  giggling  tea- 
party  would  not  enliven  him ; he  would  sit  do wn  in 
silent  sadness  amid  the  busy  clatter  of  their  cups 
and  saucers — a mere  automaton. 

My  principal  admiration  for  Dr.  Johnson  is 
founded  on  his  affection  for  tea.  There  is  something 
so  amiable  about  this,  that  it  makes  one  forget 
all  his  stern,  uncompromising  whims  and  tempers. 
Yes,  I can  easily  picture  the  “ Colossus  of  Eng- 
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lish  literature,”  sitting  at  a well-furnished  tea-table 
under  the  reverent  shadow  of  his  wig,  and  compla- 
cently watching  the  golden  stream  of  tea  descending 
in  a glittering  curve  from  the  tea-pot  into  his  cup. 
The  author  of  Rasselas — the  grave  and  lofty-minded 
writer  of  the  Idler  and  the  Rambler — the  Socrates 
of  Britain — descending  from  his  intellectual  height 
for  awhile,  and  smiling  with  as  much  naivete  as  a 
laundress,  over  a cup  of  tea ! 

The  sound  of  approaching  tea-things  is  always 
renovating  to  me  ; the  rattle  of  the  tray — the 
homely  jingle  of  the  spoons  tumbling  about  among 
the  cups — the  whole  bustle  of  the  tea-arrangement, 
is  truly  agreeable.  We  all  remember  Cowper’s 
lines  on  this  subject:  one  circumstance  escaped 
him;  the  hollow,  but  cheerful,  bubbling  of  the 
water,  as  it  dashes  from  the  “ loud-hissing  urn,” 
into  the  tea-pot,  to  uncurl  the  leaver  and  extract 
their  essence. 


I am  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  tea ; and  for 
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many  substantial  reasons.  Some  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  life  have  been  experienced 
at  the  tea-table  ; and  now,  when  left  fevered  and 
fretful  from  hours  of  changeless  study,  my  heart 
leaps  up  at  the  well-known  music  of  the  brittle  ware. 
After  the  first  cup  of  fragrant  Souchong,  the 
peevishness  of  study  dies  away,  my  heart  gradually 
tranquillizes,  and  I begin  to  think  that  the  world 
may  boast  of  containing  something  good,  while  it 
can  afford  me  a cup  of  good  tea. 

The  tea-hour  is,  moreover,  a congenial  time  for 
reflection.  While  the  faint  fairy  clouds  of  steam 
come  swelling  from  the  tea,  and  shed  an  imper- 
ceptible dew  upon  the  face,  a man  very  frequently 
repents  of  his  sins, — -provided  there  be  no  danger  of 
his  toast  cooling  during  the  time.  And  how  many  a 
one,  who  sat  down  to  tea  with  evil  passions  brewing 
in  his  brain,  has  gradually  become  ashamed  of  his 
purpose,  and  tapped  them  away  with  his  spoon  on 
the  edge  of  his  tea-cup  ! 
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A principal  reason  for  the  popularity  of  tea  be- 
verage in  this  country,  is  its  comparative  cheapness. 
Many  a one  can  afford  to  give  a friend  a good  cup 
of  tea,  when  a dinner  would  create  a terrible  sen- 
sation in  his  purse.  Some  will  object  to  “ cheap- 
ness ” applied  to  tea  ; but,  however  dear  in  itself, 
comparatively,  it  certainly  is  cheap.  A quarter  of 
a pound  of  tea,  with  the  addition  of  a few  solids, 
will  treat  two  or  three  small  parties.  Compare  the 
price  of  the  tea  with  the  cost  of  spirits  or  wine,  for 
the  same  hospitable  purpose,  and  there  will  be  a 
wide  difference.  In  short,  tea  is  altogether  the  most 
gentlemanly,  (or,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  ladylike,) 
accommodating  thing  in  the  world.  It  offends 
nobody — not  even  those  who  dislike  it ; while  it  is 
a blessing  to  thousands  of  every  rank  and  fortune. 
A cup  of  tea  is  as  convenient,  too,  as  it  is  refresh- 
ing : it  is  an  admirable  addition  to  a casual  in- 
vitation, and  generally  secures  your  guest ; not 
that  he  comes  precisely  for  the  sake  of  the  tea,  but 
because  the  mention  of  it  stamps  the  matter  with 
a little  importance.  Were  it  not  for  tea,  the  life  of 
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a bachelor  would  be  ten  times  as  monotonous  as 
it  now  is.  He  could  not  expect  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  sit  in  his  chairs  for  six  hours  to- 
gether, and  favour  him  with  their  converse,  without 
something  eatable  and  drinkable  to  vary  the  scene. 
Now,  if  there  were  no  tea  to  be  obtained,  some- 
thing else  must  be  substituted  for  it  ; but,  probably, 
his  income  is  too  limited  for  such  a display  of  de- 
canters as  he  may  wish  to  receive  his  friends  with  \ 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  dilemma  ? Why,  he  must 
debar  himself  from  meeting  his  friends  ! But,  thanks 
to  a cup  of  tea  ! the  poorest  among  us  may  venture 
to  invite  a friend  occasionally,  and,  by  means  of 
Souchong,  improve  the  strength  of  his  attachment 
without  degrading  the  character  of  his  own  hos- 
pitality. 

Speaking  of  inviting  a friend  to  drink  tea  with  us 
— if  the  reader  be  as  warm-hearted  as  I would  have 
him  to  be,  his  memory  will  rouse  at  the  mention 
of  this,  and  recall  the  image  of  many  a face,  whose 
benevolent  features  have  brightened  round  his  winter 
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fire,  while  tea,  toast,  and  conversation  inspired  the 
hour  with  delight.  One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is, 
to  meet  with  an  old  school-fellow  whom  the  hurly- 
burlies  of  life  have  separated,  and  secure  his  com- 
pany to  drink  a cup  of  tea  with  me.  Previous  to 
his  arrival  I take  care  to  have  my  apartment  in 
neat  order ; the  writing  desk  is  locked,  all  books 
are  laid  aside,  particular  orders  are  given  to  the  ser- 
vant respecting  the  management  of  the  muffins, 
&c.,  &c.  The  hour  for  tea  is  fixed,  and  then  T 
turn  myself  to  the  fire-place,  rest  my  feet  on  the 
hobs  (very  ungenteel),  and  await  with  the  most 
delightful  anticipations  the  arrival  of  my  friend  : 
Hark  ! that  was  his  knock, — I hear  his  well-known 
step  on  the  stair-case, — he  taps  at  the  door — ’tis 
he!  and  now  for  something  like  happiness. 

If  the  weather  be  stormy,  so  much  the  better : 
we  are  comfortably  sheltered  in  a warm  room  ; — let 
the  sleet  and  the  hail  pepper  the  window-panes — 
let  the  sullen  winds  bellow  around  the  chimney- 
top,  and  the  hissing  flow  of  the  street-drains  come 
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on  our  ear, — we  are  unchilled  by  the  tempest ! — a 
blazing  fire  is  crackling  merrily  before  us,  and  the 
only  wish  we  feel  at  present  is, — that  everybody 
were  as  happy  as  ourselves. 

What  delicious  hours  are  these  ! One  of  them  is 
worth  the  mock  and  formal  pageantries  of  ten  thou- 
sand balls  and  masquerade  nights.  All  the  trea- 
sured recollections  of  greener  years  ; all  those 
kindly  fancies  which  flash  across  the  hearts  of  friends 
during  their  absence  from  each  other,  are  now 
brought  forward,  with  unaffected  truth.  The  soul 
unburdens  itself  of  a load  of  fondness,  and  revels 
in  the  sweet  release.  The  tricks,  the  perils  of 
school-boy  days  come  in  for  their  share  of  discus- 
sion; the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  that 
wild  time  are  next  regarded;  and  here,  alas!  we 
are  sure  to  find  sad  gaps.  There  are  many  honest 
sighs  to  be  heaved  at  the  mention  of  some  brave 
fellow,  whose  boyhood  promised  a manhood  of 
glory  ; whose  bright  eyes  have  long  been  quenched 
by  the  damp  of  death.  Still*  there  is  a luxury  even 
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in  this  ; the  melancholy  we  feel  serves  but  to  tem- 
per the  gladness  of  the  hour^  and  hallow  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind.  The  last  subject  is,  generally, 
concerning  our  mutual  fortunes  ; each  of  us  has 
met  with  some  hard  rubs  in  his  way  ; nevertheless, 
we  are  still  inclined  to  hold  out  a friendly  hand  to 
the  world,  forgive  its  injuries,  and  forget  everything 
but  its  benefits.  And  thus  the  evening  glides  on, 
and  the  heart  seems  bathing  in  the  delights  of 
friendship. — He  that  cannot  relish  such  a night,  is 
too  depraved  for  New  Holland. 

In  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  delectable 
charms  of  a cup  of  tea,  we  have  only  to  remember 
the  joy  with  which  we  return  to  it,  and  taste  it  in 
the  full  perfection  of  its  flavour,  after  a wearisome 
illness.  During  our  malady,  taste  has  been  blunted 
by  fever,  and,  principally,  by  the  eternal  and  dismal 
operation  of  turning  the  throat  into  a morning-tun- 
nel for  the  conveyance  of  thick  beetle-coloured 
draughts,  and  similar  liquids,  industriously  supplied 
by  our  anxious  apothecaries.  Of  course  tea,  with 
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its  genuine  effects  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  is 
out  of  the  question  while  we  are  in  this  state.  At 
last,  the  health-tints  begin  to  bud  on  the  cheek, 
the  wan  eye  grows  bright,  the  blood  once  more 
meanders  unfevered  through  the  veins,  and  the 
restored  patient  finds  himself  seated  at  the  break- 
fast-table  with  the  freshness  of  health  clothing  his 
limbs.  Now  is  the  time  for  a cup  of  tea;  bring 
forth  the  tea-apparatus  ; let  the  urn  once  more 
exhibit  its  august  en-bon-point  person  ; spread 
forth  the  rolls  in  all  their  crusty  glory  ; let  the  eggs 
lift  up  their  milky  brows ; draw  your  chair  to  its 
accustomed  situation  ; give  the  fire  a powerful  poke 
— and  do  your  duty.  With  what  a grateful  smile 
you  survey  the  room,  and  mark  the  morning 
sunbeam  skipping  about  the  walls,  and  tinting 
everything  with  its  hue  of  gladness,  while  the  hot 
crystal  stream  is  prancing  into  your  tea-pot ! How 
pleasant  are  the  tuneless  murmurs  of  the  street, 
after  your  long  confinement  to  the  mournful  and 
monotonous  silence  of  the  sick-chamber!  How 
exquisite  that  still-breathed  prayer,  exhaling  from 
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the  very  core  of  the  soul— that  prayer  whose  fer- 
vency language  could  not  translate — to  the  blessed 
God  of  all  health  and  wisdom,  for  your  recovery ! 
But  I won’t  detain  you  ; I hear  the  sugar  hissing 
itself  away  in  the  bosom  of  your  tea-cup  ; there  is 
a rich  and  glossy  brownness  on  the  surface  of  your 
tea — enjoy  it. 

After  the  endurance  of  a fatiguing  journey,  there 
are  few  better  restoratives  than  a cup  of  tea.  Spirits, 
according  to  the  author’s  doctrine,  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  century  with  tea  ; they 
leave  a hot  disquietude  in  the  frame  ; they  muddle 
the  brains,  and  too  frequently  fret  the  temper  into  a 
perilous  state  of  effervescence  ; or,  at  the  best,  the 
relief  they  yield  is  often  a forced  and  an  artificial 
one.  Tea  is  superior  to  all  these  illiberal  influences  ; 
in  summer  or  winter  it  is  an  exquisite  resource  when 
the  body  is  indolent  and  languid  from  the  lassitude 
of  a long  journey ; the  first  cup  suffuses  an  invigo- 
rating influence  through  every  division  of  our  sys- 
tem, the  blood  glows  with  a tepid  hilarity,  the  mind 
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gradually  releases  itself  from  torpitude  or  petu- 
lancy,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  third  cup,  the  toil-worn 
traveller  rises  from  the  table  quite  “ a new  man” 

Among  poor  people  a cup  of  tea  is  one  of  the  first 
of  blessings ; without  it,  venerable  old  ladies  and 
their  tottering  lords  would  waste  away  beneath  the 
acid  influence  of  small-beer  potations  ; for  strong 
beer  rarely  displays  its  frothy  countenance  among 
them,  excepting  on  a casual  holiday  or  so.  It 
warms  an  honest  man’s  heart  to  see  with  what  a 
contented  mien  the  grey-haired  village  dame  seats 
herself  at  her  little  deal  table,  with  her  best 
Sunday  tea-cups,  &c.  before  her,  to  partake  her 
Sabbath  “ dish  of  tea.”  Observe  her  “ old  man,” 
too,  how  complacently  he  drops  himself  into  his 
great-grandfather’s  cushioned  chair,  driving  away 
the  cat  beforehand,  with  pretended  anger  : ’tis  but 
pretended  ; he  would  not  hurt  her  for  the  world. 
Meanwhile  his  dame  quietly  pours  out  the  tea,  and 
then  tastes  her  husband’s  with  that  affectionate 
care,  which  comes  so  delightfully  from  those  we 
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love.  And  now  all  is  ready : there  they  are>  as 
happy  as  monarchs,  and  looking  at  each  other  with 
the  tried  fondness  of  fifty  summers.  A little  sober, 
seemly  converse  is  going  on  between  them  : unpre- 
tended ejaculations  for  the  mercies  with  which  the 
Almighty  surrounds  them — the  sermon  they  heard  in 
the  morning — the  good  parson’s  looks — and  the  be- 
nevolent soul  of  his  lady — a few  parental  criticisms 
respecting  the  propriety  of  certain  oglings  that  took 
place  in  certain  pews, — together  with  sudden  and 
tear-raising  allusions  to  their  wild  son  Tom,  who  en- 
listed, and  is  now  in  a foreign  land — form  the  princi- 
pal substance  of  their  tea-table  topics.  There  is 
nothing  overdrawn  here ; the  same  may  be  often 
witnessed  ; and  long  may  our  dear  country  exhibit 
such  bosom-scenes  of  tranquillity  and  humble  enjoy- 
ment. We  ought  all  to  say  amen  to  the  lines  of 
my  gifted  and  venerated  friend,  Lisle  Bowles — 

- ■ — Live,  happy  land, 

Where  the  poor  peasant  feels  his  shed,  tho’  small. 

An  independence  and  a pride,  that  fill 
His  honest  heart  with  joy — joy  such  as  those 
Who  crowd  the  mart  of  men  may  never  feel. 

* Spirit  of  Discovery . 
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Next  to  family  prayers,  the  hour  for  tea  is  the 
most  important  circumstance  that  takes  place  in  a 
large  family.  It  serves,  like  the  bugle  in  the  army, 
to  collect  the  various  members  of  it  who  are  scat- 
tered about  in  their  rooms,  &c.,  and  brings  them 
together,  fraught  with  all  the  recollections,  jokes,  and 
events  of  the  day.  Speaking  of  a family  tea-party 
— alas  ! that  awakens  the  remembrance  of  one  of 
the  finest  families  that  ever  arranged  themselves 
round  the  tea-table.  The  head  of  it  was  the  master 
of  an  ancient  academy,  who  wore  on  his  cheeks, 
that  had  weathered  the  wear  of  sixty  years,  the 
ruddiness  of  five-and-twenty  : his  wife  was  an  aged 
and  portly  lady,  that  made  herself  and  every  one 
around  her  comfortable . Then  came  three  daugh- 
ters, all  tall  and  handsome,  with  beautiful  black 
ringlets  dancing  about  their  white  temples,  and  eyes 
that  rolled  about  in  a blaze  of  expression.  Two  sons, 
one  with  a beard,  and  the  other  with  a promise 
of  one,  on  his  chin, — an  amiable  bachelor  with  a 
faultless  periwig,  — a venerable  old  cousin  that 
acted  as  a sort  of  second  mother, — and  myself,  as 
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“ parlour-boarder, ” made  up  the  company,  who 
were  wont  to  assemble  at  the  tea-table.  What  a 
clatter  of  tea-cups  ! what  a jingle  of  spoons  ! what 
witticisms,  and  funnycisms,  and  tales,  and  stories* 
and  puns,  and  politics,— what  a merry  exchange  of 
minds  and  glances  were  there  ! Only  five  years 
have  passed  since  that  time,  but  we  are  all  of  us 
separated  in  the  wide  world.  The  last  time  I went 

to  B , my  first  visit  was  to  a hilly  meadow, 

on  whose  brow  I had  often  stood  to  mark  the 
dark-tinted  school-mansion,  standing  between  tvvo 
immense  poplar  trees,  in  the  valley  beneath.  But 
the  very  house  was  gone ; there  was  not  a relic  left 
of  all  that  had  once  arrested  the  eye  of  many  a pas- 
senger. I could  have  pardoned  a tear,  while  I 
mused  away  an  hour  in  recalling  the  revelries  of 
those  days  that  were  passed  there.  Amid  these 
retrospections  the  tea-parties  were  not  unremem- 
bered, The  old  Saturday  pie-woman  happened  to 
pass  by  me  at  this  moment.  I was  immediately 
recognised,  and  saluted  with  a low  curtesy,  and 
soon  learnt  that  the  school  had  been  “ long  done 
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away  with” — that  the  old  lady  was  under  the  turf 
■—two  daughters  were  married — and  the  “ gover- 
nor” was  wandering  about,  unaccompanied,  amid 
the  southern  provinces  of  France.  What  a havoc 
a few  years  will  make,  thought  I,  as  I rambled 
about  the  once-cheerful  meadow ! 

In  recurring  to  this  family  of  tea-drinkers,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  a captain  on  half- 
pay, who  was  accommodated  with  two  spare  rooms  : 
his  profession  had  given  him  a tolerable  degree 
of  attachment  to  wines  and  spirits,  but  no  man 
more  heartily  paid  his  obeisance  to  a cup  of  tea  ; 
and  it'  was  over  this  refreshing  beverage  that  his 
festive  soul  sparkled  forth  in  all  its  youthful 
vigour.  One  word  that  was  connected  with  camps 
or  battles,  — and  he  was  off,  like  uncle  Toby 
of  old ! In  a moment,  he  would  conduct  you 
through  all  the  perils  of  an  India  campaign,  till  his 
eagle  eyes  glowed  with  martial  fire  ; then  he  would 
sip  his  tea,  and  with  a sudden  reference  to  his  own 
misfortune,  (for  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  dur- 
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ing  his  services  in  India,)  exclaim — “ But  those 
times  will  never  return  again  ! 55 — Brave  fellow  ! 
if  he  could  have  led  on  his  troops  in  his  wheel 
chair,  he  would  : he  was  “ every  inch”  a soldier, 
— and,  like  myself,  venerated  a cup  of  tea. 

But  of  all  beings  in  the  world,  that  useful,  though 
humble,  class  of  ladies  who  preside  over  soapsuds, 
— otherwise  denominated  “ washerwomen,” — are 
the  most  sincerely  wedded  in  their  affection  to  a 
cup  of  tea.  Perhaps,  the  punctilious  taste  of 
some  readers  will  be  insulted  by  any  allusion  to  the 
presidents  of  the  tub  : however,  a knowledge  of 
human  life  is  not  to  be  gained  by  confining  the 
attention  to  a certain  sphere ; ’tis  this  that  fills 
the  world  with  fools.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
copy,  because  we  survey  the  rude  inelegancies  of 
the  vulgar  ; but,  by  observing  their  manners  and 
sympathies,  we  may  learn  to  store  our  minds  with 
traits  of  character. 


To  return.  There  is  something  forbidding  to  a 
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man  in  every  circumstance  connected  with  washing. 
The  sound  of  “ washing-day”  is  as  unpleasant  to 
the  feelings,  as  a cold  oblique  gust  of  wind  is  to  the 
person  from  a half-opened  door.  On  a washing- 
day  there  seems  to  be  a complete  family  revolution  : 
all  the  male  part  become  awfully  unimportant,  the 
servants  assume  magisterial  airs,  and  the  very  cat 
frisks  about  with  an  insulting  independence  of 
tail.  Then  for  those  gawky  deal-machines,  called 
“ clothes-horses,”  straddling  before  the  kitchen 
fire-place  with  a most  tyrannical  monopoly — what 
husband  will  peep  into  a kitchen  when  they  are 
there  ? But  this  is  all  repaid  by  a glance  at  the 
linen-cleansing  dames  themselves  while  they  are 
perched  round  their  tea-table.  At  this  time  there  is 
much  serious  colloquial  business  transacted.  The 
eldest  of  the  three  generally  leads  the  way,  while 
her  coddled  fingers  are  industriously  entwining  the 
handle  of  the  tea-pot.  Tea  speedily  inspires  their 
tongues  into  a brisk  exertion,  and  then,  woe  be  to 
the  family  affairs  of  their  employers,  if  they  be  not 
in  a prosperous  condition ! Each  of  them  is  a Mrs. 
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Isaiah  with  respect  to  future  events  ; and  there  is 
not  a house  in  the  neighbourhood  but  is  criticised 
with  much  grave  assurance  and  severity.  Being 
old;  they  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  fine 
ribbons  and  caps  of  the  young  buxom  housemaid ; 
while  one  smoothes  her  woollen  apron  and  exclaims, 
“ Dear  me!  to  be  sure,  how  times  be  a-haltering!” 
— During  the  last  cup  the  subject  of  the  day’s  labour 
is  discussed : respecting  their  industry,  there  is  an 
undivided  opinion ; and  now  they  settle  their  spoons 
in  their  cups,  put  on  their  washing-house  bonnets, 
and  waddle  away  highly  satisfied  with  their  meal 
and  themselves. 

In  opposition  to  the  preceding  eulogies  of  this 
beverage,  it  may  be  replied,  that  tea  is  by  no  means 
wholesome  ; that  it  frequently  occasions  a nervous- 
ness, and  is  altogether  unqualified  for  constant  use. 
This  is  a most  wicked  accusation,  and  must  have 
originated  from  some  decrepid  personage,  who  was 
malicious  enough  to  ascribe  the  effects  of  youthful 
intemperance  to  tea  ; or,  what  is  more  probable,  it 
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arose  from  the  mischievous  spirit  of  innovation  per- 
taining to  the  medical  art.  It  really  is  quite  melan- 
choly to  observe  the  influence  of  medical  pedantry 
over  some  people ; there  is  hardly  anything  upon 
the  bountiful  earth,  but  what  is  unhealthy.  Butter 
creates  bile,  milk  and  eggs  are  heavy,  cold  pie 
indigestible,  meat  unnecessary,  and  tea  is  guilty  of 
occasioning  nervousness.  A genuine  cup  of  una- 
dulterated tea  will  hurt  no  man  living,  who  is  in  a 
sound  state  of  health.  If  he  feels  6 4 nervous  ’ 5 after 
drinking  it,  he  has  no  reason  to  charge  the  tea  with 
the  cause  ; the  evil  comes  from  some  other  quarter. 

Tea  unwholesome  ' Place  me  before  the  tea- 
table,  and  I’ll  face  the  whole  college  of  surgeons, 
with  Abernethy,  Cooper,  and  Tierney  at  the  head 
of  them,  in  defence  of  its  virtues.  They  might 
batter  me  with  learned  compound  words,  and  dis- 
quisitions respecting  the  fidgetty  nature  of  the 
stomach,  but  they  could  never  annihilate  the  fact  of 
its  being  the  national  beverage  for  so  many  years. 
If  tea  were  really  so  malevolently  inclined  as  they 
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would  represent  it,  people  would  not  have  continued 
its  constant  consumption  : — ill-health,  a more  in- 
fluential argument  than  any  in  Mr.  Abernethy’s 
lectures,  would  have  banished  it  from  our  tables. 
And  I should  like  to  kno  v,  what  we  are  to  sub- 
stitute for  tea? — black  draughts  and  liquefied  pills? 
or  those  brick-coloured,  clammy-looking  cakes, 
christened  chocolate  and  cocoa  ? or  meagre  sugar 
and  water,  such  as  they  use  in  France?  or  that 
gritty,  gravelly  stuff,  called  coffee  ? That  man’s 
taste  is  not  to  be  envied  who  prefers  either  of  these 
to  tea ! Tea  stands  apart  from  all  these,  in  proud 
and  peerless  dignity,  like  an  ancient  jug  on  a dresser, 
amid  a crowd  of  modern  smooth-bellied  rivals. 
From  this  devotion  to  tea,  my  opinion  of  those  who 
can  presume  to  offer  their  guest  a weak  and  miser- 
able cup,  may  be  easily  guessed.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  sinful  acts  that  can  be  committed,  for  people, 
in  good  circumstances,  to  offer  weak  tea  to  their 
company.  What ! to  profane  the  beautiful  health- 
inspiring  water  with  a niggard  sprinkling  of  tea — to 
hand  this  ignoble  mongrel  kind  of  mixture  to  a 
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guest ! Let  the  reader  deeply  consider  the  matter, 
and  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  sinful.  It  is  bad,  sloppy  tea,  that  brings  on 
nervousness  ; this  is  the  foundation  of  those  sickly 
influences  frequently  elt,  after  drinking  tea — so 
denoted. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  stingy  tea-makers 
are  more  generally  abundant  in  the  genteel  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  than  in  the  humble  grades 
of  life.  Old  maids  who  wear  expensive  dresses, 
and  widows  who  are  desirous  of  retaining  the  ves- 
tiges of  grandeur  maintained  during  their  dear 
husbands’  time,  are  very  peccable  in  this  respect. 
They  ask  you  to  tea,  with  much  pomposity  ; the 
china  cups  and  glass-nobbed  sugar  basins  are  over- 
poweringly  grand, — but  what  an  apology  they  pro- 
duce for  tea  ! A pale  brown  dingy-looking  medley, 
whose  very  countenance  might  make  a Sampson 
nervous.  This  indecorous  treatment  ought  never 
to  be  forgiven,  but  go  down  with  us  to  the  grave. 
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All  my  friends  resemble  me  in  one  respect — they 
venerate  good  tea,  and  never  dream  of  brewing  it 
wreak  and  tasteless.  My  aunt  is  an  excellent  tea- 
maker. 
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In  sight 

Of  Nature’s  great  original,  we  scan' 

The  lively  child  of  art.' 

Akenside. 


How  sublime  is  the  human  mind.  Centuries  have 
rolled  down  the  gulph  of  time  ; empires  have 
mouldered  from  the  earth  • the  ashes  of  ruined  cities 
and  illustrious  men  have  mingled  with  the  elements* 
and  wandered  over  the  universe,  and  yet  the  mind 
of  Homer  still  breathes  on  his  page  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty  3 — burning  on  to  eternity,  like  that  orb  whose 
brightness  is  an  image  of  the  Creator’s  glory. 

Although  there  will  never  be  another  Homer, 
yet  the  recollection  of  the  triumphant  immortality 
of  his  mind  is  soul-stirring  to  his  followers,  albeit 
immeasurably  removed  from  his  proud  heights 
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Yes,  let  the  struggling,  trembling,  unobtrusive  child 
of  genius,  when,  in  the  bosom  of  solitude,  he  is 
holding  converse  with  his  mind,  and  sending  it 
abroad  on  the  wings  of  Imagination,  and  summoning 
shapes  of  beauty  around  him, — remember  that, 
though  a few  feet  of  ground  shall  contain  his 
mortal  part,  and  though,  in  this  world,  he  moves 
on  like  a deserted  bark  on  a tempestuous  ocean,  he 
may  raise  a monument  of  mind  that  shall  stand 
sublime  amid  the  ruins  of  time ! — that  when  his 
spirit  shall  have  winged  to  heaven,  and  melted  into 
that  fountain  of  light  whence  it  sprang,  its  energies 
shall  steal  their  silent  course  through  the  world 
below,  and  form  the  choice  delight  of  many  a 
studious  admirer. 

No  greater  charm  does  the  history  of  vanished 
ages  afford,  than  that  arising  from  contemplating 
the  triumph  of  mind,  under  every  variety  of  fortune 
and  of  country.  Under  the  coldest  skies,  and  among 
the  most  unenlightened  people,  we  always  read  of 
some  respect  singularly  evinced  towards  superiority 
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of  intellect,  however  misdirected.  We  always  find 
some  Nestor  of  the  woods,  whose  wisdom  made  him 
proudly  eminent^  and  whose  words  breathed  fire 
and  dignity  into  the  counsels  of  his  clan.  Leaving 
the  darker  periods  of  history,  and  emerging  into 
those  illumined  by  refinement,  we  perceive  un- 
numbered instances  of  the  mind’s  conquering  supe- 
riority. 

To  approach  our  precise  subject : how  is  it  that, 
amid  the  productions  of  mind,  a love  and  taste 
for  poetry  seem  to  decline  in  the  present  day,  and 
that  poetry  ceases  to  exert  that  commanding  in- 
fluence which  attended  it  in  all  ages  ? To  this  a 
ready  answer  may  be  given  : — of  late  years  poetry 
has  become  an  accomplishment,  rather  than  the 
study  of  a life ; it  has  consequently  degenerated 
into  fantastical  and  airy  verbosity,  instead  of  being 
the  harmonious  element  of  ideas.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  unceasing  supply  of  sentimental  sing- 
song from  misses  and  masters,  has  given  it  an  undig- 
nified appearance  in  the  eyes  of  discerning  critics, 
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till  at  length  the  censure  applied  to  mock  poetry, 
has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  real.  In 
the  present  day,  every  one  who  weaves  a garland 
of  fine-worded  stanzas  on  his  grandam’s  grey  hair, 
or  his  aunt’s  poodle,  expects  to  be  saluted  as  a 
poet ! — as  if  poetry  were  the  mere  offspring  of  a 
brain  that  has  been  addled  into  conception  by  a 
continuous  perusal  of  rhymes  ! Among  the  an- 
cients, poesy  was  esteemed  “ a divine  art;”  and 
Samuel  Coleridge  remarks,  in  his  Biographical 
Memoirs,  “ that  there  is  no  art  under  heaven  so 
difficult  as  that  of  writing  good  poetry.” 

The  benignant  influence  of  good  poetry — of 
poetry,  not  merely  harmonious  and  elegantly  ex- 
pressed, but  lofty  in  moral,  patriotic  in  sentiment, 
and  sublime  in  thought,  who  shall  tell  ? Great 
as  the  admiration  bestowed  on  genuine  poetry  has 
been,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  yet  had  its 
due  ; inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  all  its 
inspiring  influences,  unless  we  could  reveal  the 
history  of  every  heart  that  has  beat  in  the  human 
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breast.  The  influences  of  poetry  are  as  se- 
cretly instilled  into  the  soul,  as  are  the  fabled 
dews  of  the  star  into  the  meadow-green  : a good 
line  frequently  fires  a train  of  energetic  feelings, 
feelings  work  themselves  into  thoughts,  thoughts 
into  desire,  desire  into  ambition,  and  ambition  into 
action.  Of  course  the  mis-directed  efforts  of  poeti- 
cal genius  have,  on  the  other  hand,  effected  much 
moral  and  social  evil ; but  for  the  honour  of  huma- 
nity, let  us  hope,  that  the  good  genius  of  poesy  has 
presided  : and  woe  to  those  who  have  prostituted 
their  muse  at  the  altar  of  impiety  or  impurity  ! 

But  what  is  a poet?  Who  shall  define  him? 
who  shall  describe  the  dream-like  harmonies  roll- 
ing around  his  soul,  or  illumining  his  page  with  a 
representation  of  those  beams  darting  from  the 
beauteous  countenance  of  Nature  into  the  recesses 
of  his  mind,  and  there  glowing  into  ideal  creations 
of  fancy  and  of  thought  ? Perhaps  the  most  pru- 
dent plan  will  be  to  consider  the  poet  under  two 
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circumstances, — his  pleasures  and  his  pains  : if  we 
can  succeed  in  adequately  painting  these,  some 
faint  idea  of  his  real  character  will  arise  from  our 
investigation. 

It  is  presumed,  that  the  reader  will  subscribe  to 
the  venerable  adage,  u poeta  nascitur,  non  fit;”  art 
may  combine  the  materials  which  constitute  poetry, 
but  genius  must  find  them  : without  this,  there 
can  be  none  of  those  nameless  charms  operating  in 
the  verse,  which  beautify,  hallow,  and  stamp  it 
for  immortality.  An  assemblage  of  fine  words  may 
be  moulded  into  musical  couplets  ; but  there  must 
be  something  more  than  a mechanical  correctness  in 
poetry,  in  order  to  clothe  it  with  freshness,  and  fix 
it  on  the  memory : that  something  is  genius,  define 
the  term  as  you  please. 

The  genius  of  poetry  dawns  on  the  human  mind 
at  different  stages : some  “ lisp  in  numbers,”  and 
others  wear  into  middle  life  ere  genius  swells  at 
their  souls,  and  revels  in  verse. 
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But  in  order  to  make  this  errant  essay  sympa- 
thize with  the  title  prefixed  to  it,  we  will  imagine 
a young  man  somewhere  between  the  age  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  and  gifted'with  poetical  genius  ; — and 
first  let  us  consider  his  pleasures. 

Nature  is  the  young  poet’s  grand  fountain  of 
inspiration  : from  her  exhaustless  spring,  a thousand 
rills  of  imagined  beauty,  splendour,  and  sublimity 
gush  into  his  soul,  and  water  the  flowers  of  fancy, 
until  they  ripen  into  full-grown  life.  To  him,  all 
the  rich  variety  of  sun  and  shade,  calm  and  storm, 
the  roar  of  ocean,  and  the  flow  of  distant  fountains, 
— the  breeze  and  blast, — the  trees,  and  flowers, 
and  fruits, — are  sources  of  intense  and  inexplicable 
delight;  and  the  sky! — it  is  from  her  radiant 
bosom  he  draws  flashes  of  immortality,  when  alone 
in  the  meads,  or  glades,  his  imagination  wanders 
among  the  clouds,  and  returns  with  dilated  eye  and 
glowing  wing.  In  short,  creation  may  be  said  to 
roll  across  the  poet’s  soul,  while  his  panoramic  gaze 
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catches  every  tint  of  beauty,  every  line  of  splen- 
dour, and  every  form  of  sublimity,  upon  its  surface. 

Here  then  is  the  master  pleasure  of  our  young 
poet — that  which  is  derived  from  his  mental  com- 
munion with  the  universe,  under  every  change  and 
circumstance.  It  may  be  said,  that  other  people,  as 
well  poets,  reap  a delight  from  their  survey  of  this 
magnificent  world : and  so  they  do ; but  their  de- 
light is  not  of  that  ethereal  nature  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  poetical  genius  to  enjoy.  A poet 
beholds  the  universe  through  a magic  mirror,  which 
magnifies,  graces,  and  beautifies  every  object  in 
a manner  totally  unimagined  by  those  unblessed 
with  a mind  congenial  with  his  own.  To  him, 
creation  is  covered  with  glory ; to  his  eye,  all  her 
works  are  more  or  less  wonderful,  interesting,  or 
sublime : his  feelings  are  exquisitely  refined,  and 
capable  of  an  electric  excitement:  he  intellec- 
tualizes  every  blade  of  grass,  and  can  perceive 
something  to  admire  in  the  meanest  offspring  of 
the  garden  or  the  field.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
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the  astounding  scenes  and  representations  of  na- 
ture ! How  a poet’s  spirit  follows  the  thunder  as 
it  rolls  athwart  the  muttering  heavens ! how  his  eye 
glances  with  the  lightning ! — and  when  the  black 
waves  howl  along  the  shore,  and  echo  round  the 
rocks,  his  Imagination  plumes  her  wing,  and  rides 
round  the  deep,  and  feasts  her  eyes  with  shadowy 
sights  too  terrible  to  relate. 

The  mention  of  Imagination  leads  us  to  con- 
sider this  faculty  as  one  of  the  lovely  handmaids 
that  administer  to  the  young  minstrel’s  delights. 
Through  her  daring  flights  he  is  enabled  to  cheat 
time  of' duration,  and  distance  of  length  : around 
her  wizard  cell,  the  future  and  the  past  career, 
and  darken  or  brighten  according  to  the  radiance 
of  her  countenance  : she  is  the  centre  of  a system  of 
thoughts,  as  the  sun  is  of  a system  of  rolling 
worlds.  And  what  a privilege  does  she  give  the 
poet ! — He  can  sit  by  his  fire-side,  and  by  the  en- 
chantment of  his  genius,  invoke  hurricanes  upon 
the  ocean,  bury  a vessel  beneath  the  billows,  and 
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hear  the  mariner’s  death-screams  rolling  on  the 
blast:  launch  the  thunders,  wing  the  lightnings, 
and  shake  the  universe  with  storms.  Or,  if  in  a 
milder  mood,  he  can  stretch  his  wand  across  the 
world,  and  summon  islets  of  beauty  from  the  deep, 
where  the  winds  shall  be  melodious,,  the  flowers  full 
of  fragrance,  and  the  fruits  ripening  at  every  gleam 
of  the  sun. 

This  power  of  Imagination  is  the  soul  of  poetry, 
and  gives  wings  to  thoughts,  and  fire  to  ideas  : — at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Imagination 
requires  judgment  to  regulate  her  sallies,  or  she  will 
be  useless  from  her  very  luxuriance  ; and  of  course 
her  magic  tends  equally  as  much  to  painful  as  to 
pleasurable  emotions  ; but  we  shall  have  to  speak 
of  the  pains  arising  from  a poetical  imagination, 
after  a brief  allusion  to  another  of  the  poet’s 
pleasures — composition  ; or  the  embodying  of  ideas 
in  harmonious  words  and  modifications. 

As  soon  as  the  soul  of  the  young  poet  awakens 
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at  the  glowing  touch  of  genius,  it  pants  to  pour 
forth  its  ardent  feelings  in  melody,  accordant  with 
the  springs  of  music  playing  in  his  mind.  The 
first  gush  of  song  will  be  wild  and  wandering  as 
the  thoughts  which  give  it  birth.  His  ideas  are 
yet  in  embryo,  and  it  requires  time,  toil,  and  study, 
to  enable  him  to  draw  them  from  the  chaos  which 
surrounds  them,  into  light,  and  lovely  order.  In 
effecting  this,  the  inward  gratification  he  feels  is  not 
unmixed  : a feverish  restlessness,  a burning  brow, 
and  a whirling  brain,  often  attend  him  in  his  hours 
of  composition.  He  has  a harvest  of  ideas,  but  as 
yet  he  is  tortured  in  his  endeavours  to  husband 
them  with  propriety.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he 
has  enjoyed  a ramble  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  and 
having  mused  on  the  mellow  landscape  with  a poet’s 
eye,  he  returns  home,  and,  full  of  the  inspiring 
scenes  that  are  imaged  on  the  clear  mirror  of  his 
soul,  wishes  to  represent  them  in  verse.  As  soon  as 
he  takes  his  pen  in  hand,  his  fancy  grows  bewildered 
with  the  promiscuous  objects  that  dance  before 
him.  Clouds,  trees,  banks,  brooks,  meads  and 
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woods,  simultaneously  crowd  on  his  view ; and  al- 
though, as  they  whirl  around  his  soul  in  airy  forms, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  snatch  at  them  abruptly,  and 
dash  them  into  verse,  yet  his  representation  of  the 
whole  scene  will  be  very  harsh  and  obscure. 

The  mental  struggle  of  the  young  poet  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  fret  and  fume  of  a 
rhymer  who  screws  himself  half-way  into  his 
chair  ere  he  can  reap  a thought  or  image  from 
his  barren  soul.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
man  of  mere  poetical  talent , that  is,  a versifier, 
whose  inspiration  has  been  wTholly  derived  from 
books,  is  far  less  faulty  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
expression,  than  he,  w7hose  towering  genius,  like 
a lofty  mountain,  stands  out  to  the  w7orld  in  all 
its  abrupt  and  disordered  magnificence  : for  this 
reason,  supposing  we  had  never  previously  read  a 
line  of  Shakspeare,  a cavilling  critic  might  find 
more  matter  for  ridicule  and  pedantic  triumph  in  the 
pages  of  that  mighty  spirit,  than  in  those  of  some 
of  our  smooth  modern  bards,  w hose  cautious  talent 
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and  careful  dulness  are  equally  removed  from  cen- 
sure and  from  admiration. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  poetry  of  Byron 
must  have  perceived  that  the  rough  features  of  his 
genius  frown  through  all  his  works.  He  could  not 
tame  his  energies,  and  compel  them  to  work  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  established  by  his  poetical  pre- 
decessors. He  plunges  heaven  into  hell,  and  hell 
into  heaven ; roots  up  the  deep,  and  dashes  the 
billows  around  him  as  if  they  were  the  playmates 

j 

of  his  thoughts,  and,  in  a few  stanzas,  hurls  the 
reader  through  the  universe,  until  Admiration  her- 
self is  exhausted.  But  who  will  not  take  the  pages 
glowing  with  genius,  in  preference  to  the  mediocre 
ones  of  creeping  talent  P — Not  but  that  it  is  pru- 
dent for  Genius  to  curb  her  Pegasus  as  much  as 
possible : but  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
a poet  of  original  genius,  whose  works  will  not  be 
abrupt,  or  obscure. 


Besides  all  these  sources  of  inward  pleasure  to 
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the  young  and  gifted  poet,  he  has  his  warm  unpar- 
ticipated hours,  when  Hope  and  Fancy,  the  hand- 
maids of  Poesy,  appear  to  insure  him  that  immor- 
tality which  his  ambition  desires.  Bursting  through 
all  the  barriers  that  now  impede  his  progress,  Imagi- 
nation wafts  him  down  the  flood  of  ages,  and 
dazzles  his  enamoured  eye  with  glimpses  of  fame 
and  triumph.  How  his  heart  leaps  at  the  thought 
of  hereafter  administering  to  the  energies  of  some 
solitary  student,  -who,  like  himself,  devotes  his  soul 
and  being  to  renown  ! How  his  bosom  swells  with 
the  proud  desire  of  being  classed  among  those  whose 
minds  illumine  and  delight  the  universe  ! Dreamy 
and  faithless  as  these  hours  may  be,  they  are 
fraught  with  exquisite  pleasure  to  a young  poet, 
whose  ambition  is  high,  and  whose  aim  is  propor- 
tionately exalted. 

But,  against  his  many  and  ennobling  gratifica- 
tions, we  must  balance  an  equal,  if  not  a greater, 
number  of  pains  and  agonies,  and  doubts,  and  de- 
spondencies, of  which  the  worldly  matter-of-fact 
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man  has  no  idea ; or,  if  he  has,  they  serve  him  as 
matter  for  triumphant  sarcasm. 

That  very  faculty,  which  is  the  nurse  of  the 
young  minstrel’s  mind,  imagination,  is  likewise 
the  fountain  of  fears,  and  undefinable  sensations, 
which  often  come  like  icicles  upon  the  flushed 
heart,  and  cool  it  into  still  despondency.  Of 
course  all  minds  are  more  or  less  the  victims  of 
imagination,  but  the  young  poet  suffers  from  its 
dominion  with  reference  to  his  fame,  as  well  as  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  As  yet  he  is  but  at  the 
base  of  the  Heliconian  hill,  gazing  upward  with  a 
timid  but  ardent  eye ; how  many  toilsome  hours 
— how  many  uncommunicated  agonies  must  be 
endured  before  he  reach  the  summit ! And,  what 
if,  after  all  his  endurances,  and  struggles,  and  toils, 
he  should  never  succeed  P What,  if  he  has  over- 
rated the  powers  of  his  mind,  by  mistaking  desire 
for  ability,  and  the  world  will  not  acknowledge  his 
claims  ? These  are  the  fearful  surmises  to  which 
he  is  frequently  subject : these  are  the  dark  thoughts 
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which  sometimes  creep  over  his  soul,  like  thunder 
clouds  along  a glittering  sky,  and  darken  away 
every  gleam  of  hope  and  success. 

Rut  the  pains  arising  from  the  timidity  of  genius 
W’orrM  appear  less  inauspicious,  if,  after  a long  en- 
durance of  them,  a fair  field  was  open  for  the 
display  of  a young  poet’s  energies.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  always  the  case.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  attempt  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  this  seeming  paradox : let  us  mention, 
as  one  example,  Wordsworth.  After  allowing  for 
all  his  alleged  sleepiness,  puerility,  and  metaphysical 
gloonq  there  is  more  original  poetry  left  than 
can  be  found  in  any  author  of  the  present  era — 
not  excepting  Byron  himself.  But  has  Words- 
worth’s popularity  been  at  all  commensurate  with 
his  merit  ? 

Another  circumstance  is  very  discouraging  to  a 
young  poet  who  wishes  to  send  his  •mind  abroad  in 
the  present  day, — the  infinite  number  of  light 
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authors,  hopping,  and  sparkling,  and  buzzing  before 
the  public,  like  fire-flies  on  a summer  stream. 
With  these,  literature  is  a trade,  and  their  endea- 
vours consist  in  pampering,  not  endeavouring  to 
regulate  and  refine,  the  public  taste.  Amid  the 
mass  of  their  publications,  a maiden  volume,  un- 
aided by  literary  connexions  and  puffery,  stands  a 
poor  chance  of  meeting  with  attention,  much  less 
encouragement. 


A multitude  of  authors  has  given  birth  to  a 
multitude  of  critics,  that  is,  gentlemen  who  write 
pert  paragraphs  upon  new  works.  Each  of  these 
critics  has  his  peculiar  clan  and  creed,  and, 
amongst  too  many  of  them  the  author , and  not  his 
volume , is  the  dial  to  his  praise  or  censure.  There 
seems  to  be  no  criterion  for  literary  merit  in  the 
present  times  ; judgment  is  made  synonymous 
with  whim,  and  taste  with  fancy.  In  venturing 
these  remarks,  the  w7riter  w7ould  not  be  confounded 
w7ith  those  who  lavish  indiscriminate  abuse  on 
the  criticism  of  the  day.  He  holds  that  man 
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high  in  his  estimation  who  exercises*  with  a re- 
fined mind  and  classical  taste,  the  independent 
and  honourable  office  of  a critic  ; but  it  is  not 
slander  to  assert,  that  some  of  those  who  arro- 
gantly assume  the  graces,  and  wield  the  sceptre  of 
criticism,  are  much  better  calculated  to  criticise  a 
“ pot  of  porter,”  than  a new  poem. 

A few  more  remarks  on  the  difficulties  against 
which  a young  poet  has  to  contend,  and  this 
sketch  shall  be  concluded.  We  have  presumed 
that  our  imagined  bard  is  endowed  with  genius  ; 
he  has  then*  besides  the  multitude  of  authors  and 
critics,  to  struggle  against  those  fretful  agonies 
which  are  continually  awakened  by  the  surmises 
of  friends,  and  the  bickerings  of  foes.  It  may 
seem  injudicious  to  say,  that  a man’s  “ friends” 
are  not  his  good  advisers  ; but,  most  assuredly, 
they  are  not  always  so*  and  least  of  all  when 
he  happens  to  have  a mind  stamped  in  the 
mould  of  originality.  Out  of  a numerous  circle 
of  “ friends,”  it  is  a rare  chance  if  our  poet 
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meet  with  one  capable  of  measuring  the  loftiness  of 
his  mind,  or  sympathizing  with  the  energies  that 
glow  within  it.  By  way  of  solace,  then,  “ friends” 
continually  remind  him,  that  Shakspeare  is  the 
greatest  poet  in  existence,  that  Milton  is  sublime, 
and  Byron  not  to  be  equalled;  and  this  jealous 
common-place  is  repeated  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, and  with  the  pedantic  presumption  of  ex- 
perience! Sometimes  a “ friend,”  who  “ most  sin- 
cerely wishes  him  every  success  his  industry  de- 
serves,” lengthens  his  face,  and  solemnly  informs 
him,  that  poetry  is  a very  perilous  profession,  and 
that  “ many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.”  These 
tender  “ friends”  likewise  generally  prove  their 
friendship  by  kindly  communicating  to  him  all 
malignant  remarks  made  by  those  who  dislike  him, 
and  wind  up  their  counsels  by  advising  him  to 
attend  to  something  more  substantial  than  poetry. 

And  as  for  those  pestful  gnats  in  society  who 
always  buzz  around  the  progress  of  the  young  poet 
in  his  road  to  fame,  it  would  be  needless  to  discuss 
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them.  There  never  will  be  an  independent  genius 
who  is  not  beset  by  them.  Accustomed  to  grope 
along  the  course  of  every-day  life,  they  are  too 
mean-minded  to  raise  their  thoughts,  and  rightly 
estimate  the  exaltation  of  one,  formerly  “ one  of 
us.”  Undistinguished  themselves,  they  can  hardly 
conceive  it  possible  that  a supposed  equal  should 
so  far  outstrip  them  : to  these  creatures  his  en- 
thusiasm is  conceited,  his  ambition  egotistic,  and 
his  merit  doubtful. 

Upon  the  whole,  a young  poet,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  true  genius,  high  aspirations,  and  ho- 
nourable efforts,  must  not  be  classed  among  the 
happy  of  the  sons  of  earth.  He  has  to  endure  all 
the  afflictions  that  await  the  common  toil,  united 
with  those  immediately  allied  to  his  own  pursuit. 
His  energies  may  be  powerful  and  his  mind  un- 
daunted ; but  the  course  is  rugged,  the  race  weari- 
some, and  the  goal  far  distant. 
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As  in  our  various  rambles,  we- find  it  agreeable, 
sometimes,  to  forsake  the  garish  structures  of  mo- 
dem luxury,  for  the  retired  and  venerable  ruin  ; so 
in  human  life,  methinks,  it  is  equally  delight- 
ful, occasionally,  to  leave  the  circle  of  [mirth 
and  beauty,  for  the  quiet  converse  of  old  age. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  irresistible  something  about  the 
aged  that  fills  the  heart  of  a spectator  with  kind 
and  tender  sympathies.  Who  can  look  on  the 
time-stained  brow — the  rayless  eye  that  once 
beamed  forth  so  brilliantly, — observe  the  veiny  hand 
and  tottering  step,  or  hear  the  mild  music  of  an  old 
man’s  voice,  nor  think  of  the  days  of  his  youth?  He 
is  age-bent  now,  and  a stick  must  bear  up  his  feeble 
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frame : but  the  time  was,  when,  like  ourselves,  he 
lifted  his  head  up,  and  joyed  in  the  light  of  heaven. 
We  think  of  this,  and  then,  by  a melancholy 
association,  we  revert  to  the  grave,  to  which  he  is 
fast  approaching.  The  period  will  arrive  when  we, 
too,  shall  no  longer  display  the  lustiness  of  youth  ; 
our  eyes  will  grow  dim,  and  our  tresses  grey ; like 
him,  we  must  drop  into  the  grave ! 

But  to  come  to  our  immediate  subject : — An 
amiable  old  English  lady  is  at  times  a delightful 
companion  for  the  young  of  either  sex.  A stress  is 
laid  on  “ amiable,”  because  old  women  are  too  fre- 
quently peevish,  carping,  and  enviously  wedded  to 
the  “ days  when  they  were  young.”  Such  unfortu- 
nate ladies  are  very  trying  personages  to  the  most 
complacent ; and  an  hour’s  meek  endurance  of  their 
whims  and  tempers  once  in  six  months  is  quite 
sufficient  for  one  who  is  bound  to  them  by  no 
bonds  of  relationship.  The  amiable  old  lady  is 
altogether  a superior  person^  as  the  reader  will 
perceive  by  perusing  her  character  in  the  following 
sketch. 
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In  these  times  of  delicacy  and  sensibility,  it 
would  be  very  venturesome  to  pronounce  the  num- 
ber of  years  necessary  to  constitute  an  old  lady : — 
every  reader  may  therefore  enjoy  his  own  peculiar 
creed  in  this  respect.  In  her  apparel,  the  amiable 
old  lady  is  remarkably  neat,  precise,  and  particular : 
she  is  rather  inclined  to  the  old  cut,  and  therefore 
has  her  gown  distinguished  by  the  gown-laws  of 
half  a century  ago.  Nevertheless,  she  is  not  quite 
a bigot  in  this  respect,  and  has  no  objection  to 
yield  now  and  then  to  the  suggestions  of  her 
eldest  married  daughter,  who  is  very  fond  of  mo- 
dernizing her  mamma’s  dresses.  The  colour  of  her 
gown  is  generally  blacky  and  seldom  displays  any 
obtrusive  rumples  ; it  being  always  legally  folded 
up  at  night.  On  this  point  she  lectures  her  young 
grand-daughters  with  considerable  fluency,  and 
concludes  by  smoothing  down  her  gown,  as  a tri- 
umphant proof  of  her  attention  to  this  department. 
Her  head-dress  is  equally  neat,  consisting  generally 
of  a plain  muslin  cap  bound  with  a narrow  ribbon  : 
— under  this,  the  grey  locks  are  tucked  up  with 
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faultless  regularity,  and  lie  on  her  head  in  a form 
approaching  to  an  inverted  bunch  of  radishes.  She 
has  no  desire  for  ringlets,  but  smiles  when  an  ac- 
quaintance reminds  her  of  them,  and  their  luxuriant 
tendrils  round  her  once  ivory  neck.  She  has  ear- 
rings, too,  but  seldom,  wears  them  : — they  are  safe 
in  the  custody  of  an  old-fashioned  wool-lined  box 
up-stairs,  together  with  sundry  other  relics.  On 
her  forefinger,  the  wedding  ring  still  remains  in  its 
primeval  situation: — this  often  serves  for  a “ memoria 
technical  and  she  has  not  the  least  objection  to 
exhibit  this  finger,  and  reply  to  the  pretty  little 
impertinences  of  the  afore-mentioned  grand- 
daughters. 

The  amiable  old  lady  is  as  cleanly  as  she  is  neat : 
and  though  her  hands  are  somewhat  shrivelled  and 
imbrowned  by  time,  the  nails  are  in  the  best  order 
and  perfectly  taintless  : — of  course  she  does  not 
take  snuff,  this  being  a vulgar  and  uncleanly  prac- 
tice: in  her  countenance  there  is  the  mingled 
expression  of  reflection,  goodness,  tenderness,  and 
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truth . Though  the  fresh  plumpness  of  youth  no 
longer  covers  her  face,  her  features  are  still  bland 
and  pleasing — mellowed,  as  it  were,  into  a mournful 
hue,  becoming  her  age.  Her  eyes  are  retired  into 
the  head,  but  occasionally  they  seem  to  be  relumed 
with  a spark  of  other  days,  and  shoot  forth  little 
streams  of  intellectual  meaning.  Her  mouth  is 
small,  and  you  may  yet  trace  on  the  upper  lip  the 
graceful  remains  of  youtlTs  wild  smiles,  when  it  is 
curved  by  mirth.  She  has  but  few  teeth  herself, 
but  is  a great  admirer  of  good  ones  : she  once  had 
them,  and  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  all 
sorts  of  tooth-powders,  &c.  In  fine,  the  old  lady’s 
countenance  is  far  from  displeasing : in  conversa- 
tion it  deepens  in  expressiveness,  and  wins  you  by 
its  bland  and  passive  changes  from  awakened 
interest  to  composure  and  gravity. 

In  her  manner  of  life  the  amiable  old  lady  is  dis- 
tinguished for  mildness  and  philanthropy.  Her 
prejudices  are  numerous,  but  they  are  so  gently 
exhibited  that  no  one  refuses  to  give  way  to  them 
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As  one  of  the  old  school,  she  seldom  fails  to  enforce 
her  dictates  by  some  reference  to  fifty  years  ago, — 
and  cannot  help  thinking  that  society  was  a little 
better  regulated  than  it  is  now.  Merit  she  certainly 
esteems  before  birth  ; nevertheless  she  is  fond  of 
naming  a few  distant  relations  of  her  own,  of  con- 
siderable family  pretensions  ; and  when  she  is  com- 
mending a young  person,  is  pleased  if  she  can  add 
“ she  is  come  of  a good  family.”  She  has  a re- 
verence for  all  established  customs  and  pure  Eng- 
lish manners,  and  looks  with  a suspicious  eye  on 
any  innovation.  Order  and  regularity  stand 
high  in  her  estimation  : — “ Order  is  Heaven’s 
first  law”  she  will  repeat  when  arranging  her 
room  ; and  in  the  distribution  of  her  time  she  is 
very  minute.  Meals  she  deems  most  wholesome 
when  taken  at  fixed  hours.  With  respect  to  ali- 
ment she  generally  prefers  the  substantial  to  the 
luxurious,  and  is  a great  advocate  for  what  she 
denominates  “ plain  food  ;”  not  that  she  is  by  any 
means  penurious,  or  thinks  that  it  is  criminal  to 
enjoy  occasional  feasts  and  banquetings:  on  the 
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contrary,  she  likes  to  see  these  laid  out  in  a style 
of  plenty,  and  hates  anything  approaching  to  the 
confines  of  what  is  “ shabby.”  “ Company 
ought  to  be  received  well,”  she  observes,  “ if  re- 
ceived at  all.” 

With  respect  to  the  amusements  and  gaieties  of 
life,  she  is  moderate  and  prudent : they  are  all  to 
be  enjoyed  at  proper  seasons,  but  not  too  often  : a 
frequent  indulgence  lessens  their  zest,  and  unfits  the 
mind  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Of  all  amuse- 
ments, the  theatre  is  her  favourite.  “ Virtue,”  she 
remarks,  “ is  there  displayed  in  the  most  triumph- 
ant colours,  while  vice  is  always  convicted  and  pu- 
nished ; consequently,  the  youthful  heart  may  gain 
improvement  from  the  spectacle.”  She  has  no 
objection,  old  as  she  is,  to  go  now  and  then  with  a 
few  old  cronies  and  see  a modern  play,  but  she 
cannot  relish  the  performances  as  she  did  in  Mack- 
lin’s,  Siddons’s  and  Kemble’s  time  : she  remem- 
bers the  two  latter  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  fame, 
and  frequently  bridles  herself  up  to  show  her  daugh- 
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ter  the  stateliness  with  which  Mrs.  Siddons  paraded 
the  boards.  Dancing  she  admires,  and  is  fond  of 
alluding  to  her  first  appearance  at  the  Bath  Assem- 
bly Rooms.  She  perfectly  recollects  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  repeats,  with  accuracy  and  emphasis,  “ The 
tree  of  deepest  root  is  found,” 

Though  too  old  herself  to  dance,  she  delights  to 
see  the  “ young  people  55  amuse  themselves.  Danc- 
ing is  healthy,  and  tends  to  refine  their  deportment 
and  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood  : for  this 
reason  she  is  ready  to  get  up  a “ snug  little  party  ” 
at  any  time,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  seeing  her 
grandchildren  in  their  ball-room  dresses,  and  hop- 
ping about  in  their  tiny  pumps.  Quadrilles  are 
certainly  elegant,  but  cotillions  are  far  more  to  her 

taste.  She  remembers  the  beautiful  Mrs.  W 

in  them  ; — what  grace,  what  majesty  was  there  !— 
But  her  chief  pleasure  connected  with  balls,  &c.,  is, 
after  a comfortable  game  at  whist  with  her  old 
friends,  to  trot  away  in  company  with  one  of  them, 
and  take  a peep  at  the  iC  young  people”  in  the  ball- 
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room.  Here,  in  a corner,  she  sits,  and  looks  on 
with  unaffected  delight.  At  this  time  there  is  much 
motherly  criticism  indulged  in : one  Miss  appears 
“ rather  too  forward,”  but  no  doubt  her  good  sense, 
as  she  grows  older,  will  correct  this  ; Miss  Louisa 
is  a sweet  young  lady, — modest  and  beautiful ; she 
must  be  a treasure  to  her  parents,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  “ settle  well.”  And  here  a few  matrimonial 
speculations  are  frequently  hinted.  She  is  likewise 
very  fond  of  taking  one  of  the  “ little  ones”  who 
are  jigging  about,  on  her  knees,  and  after  parting 
her  frolicsome  ringlets  and  kissing  her  forehead, 
she  counsels  her  not  to  “ overheat  herself,”  and 
says  she  will  dance,  by  and  by,  as  well  as  “ one 
of  the  best  of  them.” 

But  though  a moderate  encourager  of  innocent 
amusements,  the  old  lady  is  a strict,  but  unphari- 
saical  observer  of  her  religious  duties.  “ Without 
the  Almighty’s  blessing,”  she  remarks,  “ nothing 
can  prosper.”  She  regularly  receives  the  sacra- 
ment, and  may  be  seen  in  her  family  pew,  with  a 
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large-lettered  Bible  and  cloth-covered  Prayer-book 
before  l^er : her  relatives  are  generally  near  her, 
and  she  sometimes  holds  up  her  finger  at  some 
irreverent  little  rogue  who  is  scratching  a pew  with 
his  nail.  The  book  of  “ Proverbs  ” and  “ Ecclesi- 
astes” are  among  her  favourite  books  in  the  Bible* 
and  she  likes  to  have  a “ sound  plain  sermon” 
preached  from  one  of  these.  With  regard  to  doc- 
trines, she  is  staunch  and  unyielding  in  her  compli- 
ance with  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Though  no  bigot,  she  is  far  from  admiring  the  Dis- 
senters, and  cannot  help  thinking  the  Methodists 
“ a deceitful  set.” 

On  the  Sabbath  evening  the  amiable  old  lady 
is  generally  surrounded  by  her  granddaughters 
and  grandsons,  together  with  two  or  three  “ friends 
of  her  husband’s  time.”  The  conversation  is 
mostly  tinged  with  reflections  taken  from  the 
hallowed  offices  of  the  day,  and  mournful  allu- 
sions to  times  past  and  departed  friends.  A tear 
will  often  roll  down  her  withered  cheek,  at  the 
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mention  of  some  name;  and  she  likes  to  record 
the  virtues  and  actions  of  her  husband.  As  the 
duties  of  religion  cannot  be  taught  to  youth  too 
soon,  she  seats  a forward  “ Master  Henry  ” (her 
grandson)  on  an  old  quarto  Bible,  placed  on  a 
chair,  and  listens  to  him  with  great  attention  while 
he  reads  one  of  Blair’s  Sermons.  When  this  is 
over,  he  generally  receives  an  applausive  pat  on  the 
head  from  the  company  round  ; and . one  old  gen- 
tleman, who  is  a sort  of  twopenny  banker  to  all 
the  children  of  his  acquaintance,  dives  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  presents  the  youngster  with  a 
penny,  for  “ the  nice  manner  in  which  he  has  read 
out  the  sermon.” 

In  the  moral  duties,  obligations,  and  customs  of 
life,  no  one  is  so  strict,  so  just,  and  so  sage  as  the 
amiable  old  lady.  Her  reputation  has  not  a taint 
upon  it,  and  it  is  her  principal  glory  that,  during  a 
long  life,  she  has  preserved  her  u good  name”  un- 
sullied. All  the  tradesmen  consider  her  name  and 
ready  cash  almost  of  equal  value  ; for  although  her 
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fortune  may  not  permit  her  to  be  a great  customer, 
yet  her  bills  are  all  unfailingly  discharged  on  the 
appointed  days : and  every  shop  has  some  kind 
word  to  say  of  her  regularity  in  “ settling  the  ac- 
counts.” 

Among  her  neighbours  there  are  few  who  do  not 
feel  well  inclined  toward  the  amiable  old  lady.  She 
is  not  fond  of  petty  slanders  and  malicious  gossip  ; 
she  never  haunts  houses  for  the  sake  of  “ dipping 
into  other  people’s  affairs,”  and  then  spreading  dis- 
mal news  over  the  town  by  means  of  sly  whispers 
and  semi-hints, — she  wishes  every  one  to  be  good, 
and  tries  to  believe  them  so, — her  maxim  is,  “ that 
it  is  unwise  to  make  enemies  where  we  may  make 
friends.”  For  this  purpose  she  is  not  haughty,  or 
fastidious  to  those  who  are  her  inferiors.  At  all 
times,  as  far  as  reason  and  propriety  will  allow,  she 
is  ready  to  perform  little  acts  of  courtesy,  and  can 
be  affable  without  betraying  a sense  of  her  conde- 
scension. To  the  poor  she  is  most  humane.  She 
has  generally  some  poor  family  under  her  benevo- 
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lent  patronage,  and  is  ever  willing  to  exert  her  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  virtuous  want.  In  the  street 
she  is  often  seen  stopping  to  converse  with  a pass- 
ing vagrant,  particularly  if  some  shoeless  babes  are 
clinging  to  her  gown  : she  is  likewise  fond  of  inter- 
fering whenever  she  beholds  any  pugilistic  urchins 
spurred  on  by  bystanders  to  pursue  the  combat : 
she  never  scruples  to  push  between  the  throng,  and 
exclaim  against  the  cruelty  of  44  men  encouraging 
children  to  fight.” 

The  amiable  old  lady  is  a firm  friend  to  propri- 
ety in  all  its  important  branches  ; from  the  cut  of  a 
cap  to  the  position  of  a pin — from  a hole  in  the 
wall  to  one  in  the  human  heart.  Her  eyes  retain 
the  acute  vision  of  youth  in  these  matters : no  un- 
seemly behaviour,  whether  it  be  in  sly  glances  or 
colloquial  merriment,  can  escape  her  detection. 
She  perceives  the  dawning  of  love  in  a look,  and 
gives  “ Miss”  a lecture,  with  her  hands  crossed  and 
her  head  bridled  up  with  pretty  considerable  dig- 
nity : — Love  ! indeed  ! before  she  has  sense  to 
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understand  her  love  ! fie  ! There,  she  has  brought 
a little  drop  of  repentance  in  Miss  Amelia's  eye. 
Amelia  retires,  and  writes  a letter,  brimful  of 
sighs  and  sorrows,  to  a pale-faced  sentimental 
cousin  who  lives  in  an  old  castle. 

Some  other  points  must  be  mentioned  : — the  old 
lady  always  places  the  sugar  in  the  middle  of  her 
tea-cup,  folds  her  pocket-handkerchief  with  cere- 
monious precision,  never  lends  an  umbrella,  seldom 
walks  out  in  rainy  weather,  and  when  she  does, 
steps  into  no  puddles,  says  grace  before  and  after 
meat,  and  retires  to  bed  at  the  motherly  hour  of  ten. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  her  own  family, 
the  amiable  old  lady  is  revered  and  consulted  by 
all.  She  thinks  that  her  most  distant  relative  has 
a peculiar  claim  on  her  advice  and  assistance 
— even  dislike  will  not  overcome  her  inclination 
to  obey  the  “ ties  of  blood. ” But  it  is  among  her 
grandchildren  that  her  tenderness  and  wisdom  are 
most  profusely  displayed  ; — she  is  exceedingly  proud 
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and  fond  of  her  “ dear  daughter  and  likes  to  hear 
an  acquaintance  descant  on  her  likeness  to  herself, 
her  merits,  and  the  “ high  obligations  she  is  under 
to  the  affection  of  her  mother.’’  To  see  this  daugh- 
ter happy  and  prosperous  is  “ all  she  desires  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.” 

Careful  of  creating  matrimonial  broils,  she  does 
not  reside  with  her  daughter ; but  scarcely  a day 
passes  without  her  visit.  Fraught  with  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  old  age,  she  is  her  faithful  and 
affectionate  counsellor  at  all  times^  and  her  advice 
comes  with  the  best  recommendations.  Among 
her  daughter’s  children,  she  is  a great  and  de- 
served favourite — they  all  love  to  leap  and  prattle 
about  her;  and^  indeed,  with  adequate  reason, 
for  her  visit  is  mostly  accompanied  with  some 
toy  or  sweetmeat ; nevertheless  she  is  no  ad- 
vocate for  over-indulgence, — on  this  point  she 
sometimes  lectures  her  son-in-law,  and  tells  him, 
if  he  humour  him  so,  “ Charles  will  grow  up  in 
his  faults,  and  turn  out  bad.”  Miss  Emma,  whose 
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eyes  are  very  much  like  her  mamma’s,  is  fre- 
quently lectured  on  the  old  lady’s  knee  respecting 
the  duty  of  “ obeying  her  mother  at  all  times.”  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  old  lady  is  a living 
“ family  receipt-book;” — a broken-head,  a whitlow, 
or  a cut  finger,  is  soon  cured  under  her  direc- 
tions. She  has  taken  care  to  have  all  her  grand- 
children vaccinated,  and  gives  very  profound  opinions 
concerning  the  treatment  of  headaches  and  fevers. 
She  is,  however,  no  advocate  for  “ quacking  the 
children,”  and  advises  their  mamma  to  accustom 
them  to  healthful  walks  on  the  downs  and  in  the 
meadows  ; for  “ the  cook,”  she  wisely  observes, 
“ is  better  called  in,  than  the  doctor.” 

Regarding  the  education  of  young  children,  the 
amiable  old  lady  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  not 
commence  “ too  early,  or  too  late,” — “ procrasti- 
nation is  the  thief  of  time.” — In  the  choice  of  books, 
and  the  manner  of  tuition,  she  is  rather  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  old  plan.”  She  has  considerable 
respect  for  all  “ who  are  engaged  in  the  arduous 
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task  of  eduaction.55  “ To  mould  the  infant  mind,” 
she  remarks,  “ is  a thing  of  the  first  consequence.55 
On  this  account,  she  is  very  anxious  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  select  a lady  “ in  every  respect  qualified 
for  the  task.55  She  admires  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
whipping,  and  giving  half-yearly  prizes. — Altoge- 
ther, the  amiable  old  lady  may  be  termed  a second 
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A few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  the 
two  “ Great  Houses  ” opened ; and  on  the  first 
night  I repaired  to  Drury  Lane.  The  impression 
a first  view  of  this  magnificent  theatre  made 
on  me  may  easily  be  guessed; — in  the  ardour 
of  the  moment,  I almost  fancied  myself  in  some 
fairy  palace ! The  giddy  roof,  with  its  enormous 
chandelier — the  circling  tiers  of  boxes,  rising 
one  above  the  other  till  the  last  is  almost  lost 
in  its  altitude, — together  with  the  undefinable 
spirit  of  grandeur  thrown  over  the  whole  scene, — 
made  me  gaze  around  till  the  eye  ached  with  the 
fulness  of  its  own  delight : this  was  increased  by 
remembering  I was  now  in  a theatre,  whose  name 
was  enlinked  with  the  names  of  departed  genius, — 
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with  those  whose  personations  still  live  in  the  me- 
mories of  thousands,  and  afford  a theme  for  conver- 
sation during  many  a long  winter’s  night. 

The  musicians  soon  appeared,  and  the  national 
heart-stirring  air  of  God  save  the  King”  burst  on 
the  house  with  its  full  gush  of  melody — like  a roll- 
ing flood,  pouring  on  all  sides  volumes  of  harmony 
and  soul.  Othello  was  the  play  for  the  night,  and 
Kean  was  to  perform  its  hero.  The  admiration 
of  his  country  has  long  been  evinced  by  the 
homage  that  is  paid  to  his  powers  in  this  cha- 
racter. One  observation,  however,  I will  venture 
to  make,  at  the  risk  of  its  being  ridiculed.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween Byron’s  poetry,  and  Kean’s  acting, — and 
that  many  of  the  poet’s  finest  passages  of  pas- 
sionate excitement  are  but  the  translations  of 
Kean’s  looks  and  electrifying  fervor  into  verse. 
Observe  Kean  when  worked  up  to  a sublime  mad- 
ness,— his  eyes  half  bursting  from  their  sockets  in 
flashes  of  soul — his  brow  knotted  into  veiny  coil- 
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vulsions — his  lips  quivering  with  glowing  transports 

his  nostrils  dilated  and  pale — and  his  whole  frame 

almost  scorched  by  the  fire  of  his  genius ; — and 
then  compare  him  in  such  a state,  to  the  wild 
and  impassioned  spirit  burning  through  some  of 
Byron’s  poetry — and,  I think,  a close  relationship 
will  be  found  between  the  actor  and  the  poet. 

Being  a stranger  to  the  various  doors  of  the 
theatre,  at  the  close  of  the  evening’s  performances 
I found  myself  immersed  in  a crowd,  without  the 
least  capability  of  discovering  my  way  homeward. 
— Blazing  torches,  bickering  wheels,  galloping 
horses,  and  bawling  coachmen,  did  not  lessen  my 
difficulties,  and  it  was  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind 
that  I stood  on  the  pavement  opposite  to  the  box- 
doors,  ruminating  on  my  situation.  There  were  no 
watchmen  visible,  and  I thought  it  madness  to  trou- 
ble hurrying  strangers  with  a topographical  question. 
I was  on  the  point  of  procuring  a hackney-coach, 
when  I observed  several  gentlemen  entering  very 
gaily  through  a lamp-lit  passage.  Concluding  that 
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this  entrance  led  to  some  house  of  entertainment 
provided  for  play-goers,  I very  innocently  fol- 
lowed ) and  after  ascending  a brief  train  of  car- 
peted stairs,  found  myself  in  a comfortable 
room,  provided  with  long  narrow  tables,  a hand- 
some pier-glass,  seats,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  a 
commanding  John  Bull  fire. 

The  room  was  soon  crowded  with  company  of  both 
sexes;  and  never  was  Eastern  Harem  more  replete 
with  female  beauty — forms  from  which  the  Rhodian 
artist  might  have  “stole  a grace,”  were  gliding  about, 
in  robes  of  silk  and  purple  velvet,  on  all  sides.  I trust 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  saying,  that  among  these 
unfortunate  creatures  there  are,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  beautiful  women  in  the  metro- 
polis. True,  they  have  lost  that  bloom  of  innocence^ 
that  fresh-breathing  spirit  of  purity  and  modesty, 
which  lends  the  finishing  grace  to  personal  charms. 
But  regarded  as  to  their  mere  features  and  formsj 
they  are  frequently  exquisitely  perfect  and  lovely. 
But  who,  with  his  heart  in  the  right  place,  can 
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look  on  them,  nor  pity  their  hapless  and  guilty 
lot? — Pity  was  the  only  feeling  that  touched  me 
when  I looked  around,  and  thought  on  the  dis- 
mal road  they  were  taking  to  eternity.  Every 
face  was  a biographical  history ; — on  one,  the  guilt- 
glaring eye  betrayed  a long  course  of  crime  ; on 
another,  a glimmering  relic  of  innocency’s  smile 
was  yet  left,  that  spoke  of  days  of  virtue  and 
peace. 

And  all  these  frail  creatures  were  once  innocent! 
A fond  mother  has  mused  by  their  cradles,  and 
raised  future  scenes  of  happiness  for  them,  over 
their  slumbers.  Many  a one  was  the  bosom  com- 
fort of  an  aged  father,  whose  intense  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  her  every  night  and  morn.  My  fancy 
went  to  the  desert  homes,  and  pictured  the  heart- 
broken mother  hastening  day  by  day  into  an  un- 
timely grave, — a father  with  his  child’s  dishonour 
burning  on  his  brain,  scaring  his  midnight  sleep, 
and  withering  his  very  soul.  And  were  they  who 
caused  these  parental  agonies  happy  ? — There  they 
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were  before  me  ; and  could  I have  looked  into  the 
depths  of  their  hearts,  I should  have  found  misery 
cankering  in  every  one  of  them.  Led  by  one  un- 
happy step  to  forsake  the  paths  of  virtue,  they  had 
not  courage  to  return,  “ and  sin  no  more  but  were 
struggling  to  bury  shame  by  plunging  further  into 
guilt.  Alas  ! let  the  sated  passion  and  the  wasted 
frame — let  the  forced  smile,  the  cold  damp  wintry 
walks  in  the  unsheltering  streets — let  all  the  name- 
less barbarities  endured,  tell  their  “ happiness!” — 
But  they  continue  their  wretched  course, — though 
wrecked  and  ruined,  like  shattered  vessels  that 
ride  on  madly  over  the  deep,  till  their  last  wreck  is 
bosomed  in  the  waves,  and  not  a plank  remains  to 
track  their  path! 

In  the  midst  of  these  mournful,  but  natural,  re- 
jections, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  entrance 
of  a female  whose  features,  at  the  first  hasty  glimpse, 
appeared  familiar  to  me  ; but,  not  remembering  any 
time  or  place  in  which  I had  seen  her,  I instantly 
banished  the  thought.  She  was  apparently  between 
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eighteen  and  nineteen,  and,  though  in  a decayed 
dress,  her  symmetrical  figure  lost  none  of  its  beauty. 
She  had  evidently  undergone  illness,  and  its  dreamy 
hues  were  yet  lingering  round  her  pale-worn  fea- 
tures. Her  eyes  were  rather  sunk,  and  shot  forth 
a feverish  lustre,  while  her  parched  lips  pouted  for- 
ward in  sad  and  melancholy  composure.  Oh  God  ! 
If  there  be  a piteous  object  on  the  earth,  it  is  Sor- 
row wearing  the  mask  of  pleasure:  nothing,  nothing; 
is  so  miserable  and  drear.  And  this  was  what  the 
haggard-looking  stranger  was  struggling  to  do — she 
smiled,  but  it  was  the  smile  of  agony — she  laughed, 
but  it  was  the  hollow  laugh  of  despair. 

She  walked  about,  and  now  and  then  attempted 
to  be  gay  with  some  passing  acquaintance  ; but  sad- 
ness was  in  her  eye,  while  her  tongue  murmured 
forth  false  sounds  of  joy.  What  attracted  me  most, 
was  her  deportment,  which,  compared  with  that  of 
many  around  her,  might  be  called  modest  and 
retiring.  Once  only  was  she  addressed,  and 
very  roughly,  by  a coarse  countryman  ; but  she 
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turned  away  with  disgust,  and  continued  to  parade 
up  and  down  the  room  unmolested,  and  with  the 
same  sorrowful  aspect,  as  when  she  first  entered. 

Happening  to  approach  me  nearer  than  she  had 
yet  done,  I was  enabled  to  observe  her  features  with 
more  precision.  Again  I fancied  they  bore  a re- 
semblance to  those  I had  formerly  seen  ; and,  after 
fathoming  my  memory,  at  last  recollected  where 
I had  seen  them.  Determining  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  I rose,  and  without  much  difficulty  com- 
menced conversation.  After  some  vague  remarks 
on  both  sides,  I ventured  to  ask  her  name, — 

“ B ” was  the  reply.  This  was  not  the  name 

I expected  ; but  as  it  was  improbable  that  she  would 
be  distinguished  by  her  real  name,  I looked  very 

hard  in  her  face,  and  said,  “ Is  B — your  real 

name  P If  I mistake  not,  it  is  M .”  At 

the  sound  of  the  word  her  cheeks  reddened,  her 
eyelids  drooped  with  shame,  and,  in  a flutter  of 
astonishment,  she  asked  me  how  I knew  it? 
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Previous  to  coming  to  London,  the  writer  made 

a little  excursion  through  the  county  of  S ; 

and  at  the  close  of  a bright  summer’s  day,  found 
himself  at  a romantic  little  village,  and  hospitably 
settled  for  the  night  in  the  snug  parlour  of  an  inn 

kept  by  “ David  M The  whole  village- 

scene  is  pictured  on  my  heart  to  this  day  ; and, 
were  this  a proper  place,  it  would  be  pleasing  to 
depict  the  appearance  of  spectacled  matrons  knit- 
ting stockings  before  the  door  of  their  cottages, 
wreathed  with  roses  and  honeysuckles  ; or  of 
churchyard  grave-stones  spread  out  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill,  and  the  entrance  of  waggons  loaded 
with  new  hay  into  the  farm-yards  ; but  this  would 
be  too  digressive,  and  so  the  reader  will  accompany 
me  to  the  afore-mentioned  parlour. 

My  host  and  hostess  were  unpretending-looking 
personages,  evidently  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
not  desirous  of  appearing  with  greater  importance 
than  becomes  the  owners  of  a village  inn.  Not  so 
with  their  daughter,  who  made  Ci  her  first  appear- 
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ance”  in  all  the  fripperies  of  a city  milliner ; fine 
hair  twisted  in  the  fashionable  vogue,  ear-rings  glit- 
tering, and  a golden  long  sash  streaming  like  the 
tail  of  a comet,  from  a waist  whose  slenderness 
would  have  raised  envy  in  many  a City  miss, — all 
were  displayed  with  surprising  effect. 

On  my  return  home  I again  stopped  at  the  inn 
where  I had  before  met  with  such  comfortable 
quarters ; but  there  were  no  longer  neatness  and 
order  in  its  external  appearance.  Though  a 
fortnight  only  had  elapsed  since  my  absence, 
the  front  garden  was  running  to  waste,  and 
the  whole  place  looked  cheerless  and  neglected. 
This  wTas  soon  explained : — instead  of  being  w aited 
on  by  the  fine  miss,  her  father  entered,  and  imme- 
diately, on  recognizing  me,  his  aged  eye  filled  with 
tears.  The  story  was  brief : his  daughter  had  fled, 
and  left  a doting  mother  and  father  to  guess  her 
retreat.  Nothing  w7as  certain,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  she  had  been  lured  aw7ay  by  the  steward  of  a 
neighbouring  squire,  and  had  accompanied  him  to 
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London.  An  iron  heart  would  have  softened  at 
the  sight  of  the  despairing  father  ; the  mother  soon 
entered,  and,  dipping  the  corner  of  her  apron  into  her 
weeping  eyes,  bewailed  her  ruined  daughter.  Their 
only  pride  and  hope  was  gone  ; all  that  made  toil  a 
pleasure,  all  that  shed  happiness  round  their  daysr 
had  left  them;  and  now  they  had  no  care  to  live  ; 
they  should  go  down  to  the  grave  heart-broken  and 
disgraced. 

This,  then,  was  the  erring  girl  before  me  ; she 
for  whom  her  parents  were  pining  so  hopelessly. 
Instead  of  replying  to  her  question,  I persuaded 
her  to  leave  the  detestable  place  she  was  now  in, 
and  accompany  me  in  a hackney-coach  to  her 
lodgings.  On  our  way  she  narrated  to  me  the 
story  of  her  ruin.  As  her  friends  had  suspected, 
she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  wiled  away  by  the 
glittering  promises  of  this  “ steward,”  who  assured 
her  that  on  their  arrival  in  London  they  were  to 
be  married.  For  the  first  few  weeks  he  eluded 
her  pressing  entreaties  to  hasten  their  marriage,. 
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fabricating  preliminary  difficulties,  and  keeping 
her  spirits  in  a flush  of  surprise,  by  resorting  to 
the  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement.  But 
these  soon  palled  ; her  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  day 
after  day  she  besought  him  to  marry  her  ; however, 
he  continued  his  artifices,  and  drove  away  her  re- 
flections by  unceasing  visits  to  the  various  novelties 
in  the  metropolis.  Often,  amid  these  scenes,  she 
told  me,  a thought  of  her  parents — a vision  of  her 
home,  would  flash  across  her  brain,  and  dim  her 
eyes  with  tears,  while  all  around  her  was  a throng 
of  joyous  faces. 

At  last  it  became  evident  the  seducer  had  no 
thought  of  becoming  a husband.  He  had  gra- 
tified his  passion,  and  cared  not  for  the  ruin  that  had 
purchased  it.  The  unfortunate  changed  entreaties 
into  reproaches ; she  bade  him  recollect  the  pro- 
mise he  had  so  sacredly  made;  she  besought  him, 
on  her  knees,  to  pity  her  broken-hearted  parents : 
the  only  answer  was  an  unmanly  curse,  and  his 
sudden  departure. 
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For  three  clays  after  this,  she  sat  at  the  window 
of  their  apartment,  in  expectation  of  seeing  him, 
or  at  least  of  receiving  some  letter  of  advice. 
But  neither  he  nor  letter  came : he  had  left  her 
to  a solitary  lot.  Totally  unacquainted  with  the 
metropolis,  without  a friend  to  consult,  but  thirty 
shillings  in  her  purse,  and  with  a heart  gnawed 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  own  crime, — her  dis- 
mal situation  may  easily  be  pictured.  More  than 

i 

once  she  took  her  pen  to  write  to  her  father,  to 
reveal  her  situation,  and  appeal  to  him  for  for- 
giveness. But  there  was  a reluctance  clinging  to 
her  mind ; an  overpowering  sense  of  crime,  that 
held  down  her  hand  when  she  attempted  it.  She 
had  met  with  the  warmest  sympathies  a parent 
could  feel  for  his  offspring, — how  had  she  repaid 
them ! The  thought  made  her  shudder,  and,  in- 
stead of  writing,  she  paraded  her  room  in  the 
agonies  of  remorse. 

In  a few  days  her  slender  stock  of  money  was 
exhausted,  her  landlord  became  surly,  and  ended 
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by  turning  her  out  of  doors,  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  on  her  back  for  her  possessions.  It  was 
a moonlight  nighty  and  she  wandered  about  she 
knew  not  where,  through  streets  and  squares,  ex- 
posed to  the  rude  hand  of  every  midnight  bully 
that  passed  her,  till,  weary  and  fainting  with  fatigue, 
she  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a mansion  in  Russell 
Square. 

Five  weeks  since,  and  she  was  innocent  and  shel- 
tered in  the  happy  home  of  doating  parents,  and 
now — worse  than  an  outcast.  Her  troubled  fancy 
brought  that  home  before  her.  She  thought  she 
beheld  the  blank  misery  there  : — a mother  wasting 
away  in  silent  heart-deep  sorrow  ; her  father  venting 
his  anger  in  groans  and  parental  curses.  The 
picture  made  her  sob  aloud  ; — and  in  a moment  a 
watchman  seized  her,  and  was  attempting  to  drag 
her  away,  when  the  benevolence  of  a passing 
stranger  released  her  from  his  grasp,  and  she 
wandered  on  in  search  of  lodgings. 
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A stranger  to  the  streets  and  their  characters, 
she  hired  a room  in  an  obscure  quarter,  princi- 
pally occupied  by  that  class,  in  whose  society  the 
author  found  her ; and  here,  on  the  second  day, 
she  was  attacked  by  a fever,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  generosity  of  an  unfortunate  girl  in  the 
house,  her  landlord  would  have  turned  her  into 
the  streets  in  this  piteous  state.  She  spoke  in 
heart-warm  terms  of  her  protectress ; how  she  had 
sat  by  her  couch,  administered  to  her  sufferings, 
and,  by  night  and  day,  attended  to  all  her  wants, 
and  supplied  them  from  her  own  scanty  store. 

On  her  recovery,  she  could  not  think  of  living  on 
one  almost  as  poor  as  herself : — what  remained  for 
her  to  do  ? She  was  unfit  for  toil,  and  ignorant  of 
the  duties  of  a metropolitan  servant,  and  she  could 
not  persuade  herself  to  address  her  natural  guar- 
dians after  so  long  and  cruel  a silence.  The  only 
chance  that  appeared  open  to  her  was  one  she 
shuddered  to  seize.  She  had  been  weak  and  crimi- 
nal, but  not  so  far  sunk  in  infamy — so  dismally  de- 
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based — as  to  level  herself  with  the  most  degraded  of 
her  sex.  The  heart  turned  sick  at  the  thought ; but, 
pressed  by  want,  and  strongly  and  artfully  persuaded 
by  some  females  in  the  house,  she  had  finally  as- 
sented to  visit  the  house  where  I had  now  met  her. 
She  had  paraded  up  and  down  the  door  for  an 
hour  before  her  entrance,  and  when  she  did  enter, 
scarcely  knew  whether  her  feet  were  on  the  ground* 
Her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  brain  giddy,  and  her  whole 
frame  appeared  dissolving — under  the  burden  of  her 
shame. 

Such  was  the  poor  girl’s  tale ; and  he  who  re- 
cords it  has  endeavoured  to  tell  it  in  as  plain  a 
manner  as  it  was  related.  But  no  pen  can  equal 
the  simple  eloquence  of  her  remorse*  After  much 
entreaty,  and  explanation,  I persuaded  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  parents  on  the  morrow,  wrote  a sooth- 
ing epistle  to  the  father,  and  supplied  her  with 
finances  for  the  journey. 

The  morrow  came  ; and,  deeming  it  possible  she 
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might  regret  her  promise,  I hastened  to  the  coach- 
office  to  satisfy  myself  of  her  departure.  The 
coach  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  the  “ Re- 
claimed” seated  at  the  back  part  of  it,  wrapt  in 
melancholy  thought,  I had  barely  time  to  shake 
hands,  and  to  hear  her  faintly  mutter,  as  she  turned 
her  face  full  upon  me,  “ God  bless  you,  Sir.'” 
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I never  like  to  see  a house  tricked  out  in  auction 
fineries : the  lazy  stair-carpets  lolling  from  the 
upper  windows;  and  the  lower  ones  patched  like 
a vulnerated  face, — all  convey  an  idea  of  dis- 
grace and  dishonour.  Within  the  house^  dis- 
like deepens  into  melancholy.  Who  can  bear  to 
see  the  penetralia  of  any  place,  that  has  once 
been  the  abode  of  human  beings,  thrown  open  to 
the  brazen  stare  and  the  rude  rush  of  strangers, 
who  flock  in,  on  all  sides,  with  craving  eyes  and 
gaping  mouths,  like  harpies  snuffing  about  for 
food  and  plunder  ? Often  have  I panted  for  the 
ability  of  seeing  some  superannuated  poker  in  my 
way,  and  clearing  the  mansion  of  its  intruders  ! 


When  an  auction  occurs,  people  imagine  that  a 
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house  has  lost  all  title  to  respect.  This  is  a 
barbarous  feeling,  Unworthy  of  being  fostered  in 
any  bosom  that  beats  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. What,  shall  we  wander  with  pauseful  re- 
verence among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  yet 
burst  into  an  unoccupied  house,  with  grins  that 
might  grace  a troop  of  hungry  bears?  The  re- 
spect due  to  the  very  stones  piled  up  into  walls, 
might  dictate  more  dutiful  conduct.  But  there  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  still  more  influential  in 
restraining  “ rude  advances,5 5 — the  recollection  that 
it  has  been  inhabited.  Every  man  who  has  a 
home  is  capable  of  estimating  the  delights  arising 
from  its  retirement  and  privacy  ; and  he  ought  to 
carry  a homely  feeling  with  him  when  he  attends 
any  dwelling  that  is  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
an  auction-day;  let  him  remember,  that,  though 
all  is  now  blank  and  cheerless,  the  sounds  of 
family  voices,  the  sweet  buzzes  of  home,  once 
murmured  through  the  deserted  chambers ! 


And  who  shall  describe  the  hurly-burly  at  the 
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hall-door  of  a hotise  under  the  endurance  of  an 
auction  ? 

Insequitur  clamorque  virum,  stridorque  rudentium  ! ' 

/ 

This  is  the  hour  for  unimportant  Importance 
to  swagger,  and  look  on  with  an  aristocratical 
stare  of  indifference.  This  is  themoment  for 
littleness  to  be  greatness,  and  men  of  money  to 
stir  about  their  pockets,  and  dig  the  pavement 
with  their  steel-tipped  boots.  See  yonder  punchy 
little  fellow, with  what  an  air  he  taps  his  foot  on  the 
stones^  whistles  out  his  consequence,  and  surveys 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom.  There,  approaches 
a round-faced  personage,  who  swells  herself  along 
with  fat  disdain,  and  waddles  into  the  hall  as  if  the 
house  itself  would  recede  from  her  advance.  But 
the  most  presuming  is  yonder  white-cheeked  man, 
dressed  in  black,  and  strutting  up  and  down  the 
hall,  and  into  the  parlours,  with  a hissing  impu- 
dence on  his  lip,  and  an  echo  accompanying  his 
feet.  How  architecturally  he  measures  the  lofty 
walls  with  his  glance,  opens  the  cupboards,  and 
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wades,  with  his  body  on  a dubious  balance,  from 
room  to  room!  He  would  fain  persuade  those 
around  him,  that  he  is  something  great — that  his 
house  is  far  beyond  this  in  size  and  magnifi- 
cence, and,  therefore,  all  that  he  sees  is  unworthy 
any  look  of  surprise.  And  is  he  truly  a man  of 
consequence  ? no ! 

Behind,  in  the  small  square  garden,  graver,  but 
not  less  snarling  people,  are  traversing  round  the 
winding  gravel  walks,  curling  their  noses  at  the  bare 
remnants  of  fruit-trees  and  flower-beds,  and  kicking 
the  straggling  rows  of  box,  with  most  imperti- 
nent hauteur;  and  here  it  is  that  the  family  af- 
fairs of  the  owner  of  the  house  undergo  a severe 
inquisition.  This  piece  of  business  is  generally 
transacted  by  two  elderly  men,  who,  with  their  hands 
crossed  behind  them,  circle  round  the  garden,  re- 
gardless of  anybody  else,  and  in  loud,  but  critical 
tones,  explode  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 

If  the  “ old  gentleman,”  who  belonged  to  the 
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mansion,  has  departed  this  life,  his  stinginess,  his 
cruel  treatment  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  dreadful 
habit  he  had  of  cursing,  are  duly  exposed  and  cen- 
sured. It  is,  moreover,  hinted  by  one  of  these  in- 
quisitors, that  the  “ old  gentleman”  has  left  a few 
awkward  impressions  of  himself  in  divers  parts  of 
the  country!  If  it  be  in  consequence  of  the  proprie- 
tor's extravagant  style  of  living,  that  his  dwelling 
is  u to  be  sold  by  auction,”  his  crimes  are  visited 
with  showers  of  anathemas  and  sarcasms.  What 
business  had  he  with  three  men-servants,  and  six 
different  wines  on  his  table  every  day  ? why  did  his 
<e  fine  wife”  flaunt  about  the  town,  like  a peacock, 
on  a Sunday  morning,  in  her  ostrich  feathers  and 
superb  satin  pelisses  ? and  the  daughters  too, — how 
they  tossed  their  heads  as  they  sailed  by  their 
neighbours’  doors  ! What  necessity  was  there  for 
their  continual  presence  at  the  theatres,  the  con- 
certs, and  the  races  ? Mr.  Cheatall  had  much  better 
have  paid  his  creditors.  They  have  no  patience 
to  see  such  ridiculous  pretension  at  the  expense  of 
honesty  and  principle, — they  saw?  “how  matters 
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would  end,”  long  ago — it  has  “ fallen  out  ” just  as 
they  prophesied  it  would,- — they  have  “ no  pity” 
for  such  people. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  truly  com- 
fortable  part  of  a well-managed  house,  is  the 
kitchen.  Though  the  parlours  and  drawing-room 
are  more  poetical  places,  the  “kitchen”  is  unri- 
valled for  its  hospitable  appearance  and  domestic 
splendor : it  is  a place  where  the  finest  amongst 
us  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  sometimes,  and  from 
whose  savoury  area  proceed  those  dishes  and  soups, 
which  throw  life  and  fatness  into  the  aristocra- 
tical  chambers.  And  let  me  ask  any  reader  who 
has  had  the  happiness  to  spend  some  of  his  juve- 
nilian  days  at  an  academy  for  young  gentlemen,” 
if  he  has  not  considered  himself  to  be  in  the  third 
heaven,  when  he  has  been  able  to  steal  into  the 
kitchen  on  a gusty  winter’s  day,  have  a little  polite 
converse  with  the  cook,  collect  hints  respecting  the 
dinner,  and  entice  her  into  some  treasonable  act  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  silky  “ sky  blue.” 
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With  this  regard  for  the  kitchen,  what  a damp 
comes  upon  the  heart  when  we  enter  into  a 
“ kitchen,”  on  an  auction  day  ! Where  are  all  the 
culinary  murmurs  that  used  to  greet  the  ear  in 
such  a complex  jingle  of  copper,  tin,  and  china? 
Where  is  the  tall  moon-faced  clock  that  used  to 
click  with  such  solemn  assurance,  and  unalterable 
gravity,  amid  the  hubbub  of  “ Marys/’  “ Johns,” 
and  “ Marthas?”  Where  is  the  smoky  jack,  that 
helped  to  imbrown  the  dripping  rotundity  of  many 
a well-savoured  joint  ? And  where  ! oh  where  ! 
is  the  barrel-figured  coachman,  with  a visage  like  a 
scraped  carrot ; and  the  cook,  with  her  fiery  com- 
plexion and  fire-swimming  eyes  ; and  the  giggling 
manoeuvring,  door-haunting  housemaid  ; and  the 
pale  inch-waisted  ladies’  maid,  that  used  to  trip 
into  the  kitchen,  with  my  mistress’s  unnameables  to 
be  aired  ? Where  are  they  all  ? ask, 

And  echo  answers,  where  ! — 

What  matin  counsels,  what  nocn-tide  smacking  of 
lips,  and  what  evening  rounds  of  mirth,  that  made 
all  the  platters  to  go  a “ nid,  nid,  noddin,”  were 
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heard  in  this  place  a month  since  ! What  a homely 
flicker  the  piled  fire  used  to  fling  athwart  the 
gleaming  covers  of  saucepans  in  array,  and  rose- 
figured  plates,  that  stood  on  the  dresser-shelves 
as  if  they  were  meditating  a start  on  the  floor! 
Pleasant  was  the  humming  bubble  of  the  boiling 
water,  the  hiss  of  the  roasting  viands,  the  indus- 
trious patter  of  feet,  the  pur  of  the  cat  banqueting 
in  lazy  raptures  before  the  fire-place,  and  the 
occasional  plashy  tread  of  a Newfoundland  dog 
stalking  through  the  kitchen  with  homely  content- 
edness. 

But  the  most  joyous  scene  of  all  that  occurred 
in  the  kitchen  was  at  Christmas,  when  the  master 
and  mistress  winked  at  seasonable  improprieties 
u below and,  if  they  had  any  English  material 
in  their  hearts,  never  scrupled  to  permit  their  ser- 
vants’ “ friends  and  relatives  from  the  country,”  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  a liberal  style.  It  is  really 
quite  charming  to  see  how  thankfully  the  red- 
cloaked  dame  is  conducted  to  the  kitchen  by  her 
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town-refined  daughter,  there  to  taste  some  of  the 
cook’s  “ nice  things.55  How  bouncingly  the  young 
maid  skips  about  before  the  old  lady,  as  if  to  show 
her  familiarity  with  all  around  her,  and  her  perfect 
zmastonishment  at  the  grand  assortment  of  plate 
and  china,  glittering  on  all  sides.  And  now,  while 
the  door  is  shut,  and  “ upstair55  duties  over,  what 
an  honest  sympathy — what  a knife-and-fork  com- 
motion, what  city  giggles,  and  country  jokes,  are 
operating  below  ! This  is  just  as  it  should  be : 
good  servants  are  rare  things,  and  occasional  feasts 
and  treats  serve  admirably  well  to  keep  their  spirits 
and  principles  in  tune. 

But  all  this  has  gone  by  ; and  look ! how  forbid- 
dingly the  deserted  kitchen  (a  capital  subject  for  a 
poem,  by-the-bye)  yawns  on  us  now ! — cheerless, 
noiseless,  and  fireless. — The  shelves  are  unfur- 
nished, the  walls  are  as  bald  as  Caesar’s  head  was, 
the  kitchen  utensils  are  piled  up  in  different  lots, 
the  tread  of  the  street-passengers  sounds  through 
the  iron-railing,  a chilly  wind  is  creeping  through 
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the  half-opened  doors,  and  all  is  perfectly  desolate 
and  wretched.  Who  can  endure  such  an  uninter- 
esting place  ? not  the  reader, — so,  he  will  please 
to  walk  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  be  introduced  to 
a livelier  scene. 

And  here  we  are  in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather 
what  has  been  a “ drawing-room,”  but  now  con- 
verted into  a turbulent  auction-room.  And  what  a 
chamberful  of  characters  and  things  ! With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  is  a perfect  chaos  j and,  if  we  may 
venture  a poetical  figure,  we  might  say  that  the  fur- 
niture has  suffered  insanity,  and  danced  itself  into 
monstrous  parcels,  collisions,  and  unseemly  separa- 
tions. Every  thing  seems  exactly  in  that  place 
where  it  ought  not  to  be. 

But  for  the  former : — how  shall  we  u hit  off”  the 
appearance  of  the  different  countenances  and  dresses 
of  the  company,  in  a short  but  masterly  manner  ? 
Here  are  shoals  of  noses  projecting  forward,  like 
gnomons  of  sun-dials,  of  all  lengths  and  shapes. 
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One  shoots  forward  with  a sunbeam-kind  of  viva- 
city, as  if  it  would  start  from  its  present  residence 
into  the  gentleman’s  visage  opposite  ; another  sticks 
bolt  upright,  like  an  unmannerly  hair:  one  curls 
pertly  at  the  tip  ; another  is  hooked,  as  if  it  could 
balance  a kingdom  at  its  extremity  : one  is  laugh- 
ingly snubby,  about  the  size  of  a thimble,  another — 
but, — away  with  the  noses,  and  let  us  look  to  the 
eyes  ! And,  first,  they  are  of  all  colours — fiery  black* 
feline  grey,  and  sleepy  blue  ; secondly,  of  all  expres- 
sions— benevolent,  malignant,  envious,  stingy,  and 
sarcastic.  So  much  for  the  personal  attributes  : as 
for  the  dresses,  being  marvellously  uninformed  in 
millinery,  I shall  not  attempt  to  analyse  them. 
— One  thing  must  be  observed,  that  several 
bonnets,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  family  wash- 
ing-tubs, and  an  equal  number  of  hats,  squeezed 
and  pointed  towards  the  end,  like  school-boys3 
brown-paper  boats,  are  very  conspicuous  among 
the  crowd. 


To  devote  a description  to  ail,  or  even  a fifth 
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part  of  the  characters  here  assembled,  would  dis- 
gust the  reader  as  much  as  it  would  tire  the  author. 
Let  us,  therefore,  glance  round  the  room,  and  select 
from  the  multitude  a few  of  the  most  marked,  and 
who  invariably  haunt  an  Auction. 

And,  first,  for  the  “ Magnus  Apollo ,” — the  ruling 
spirit — the  mighty  master  of  the  “ gab,”  and  the 
accomplished  wielder  of  the  ivory  hammer — The 
Auctioneer. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  condescended  to  visit  a 
rural  fair,  he  must  have  seen  a machine,  in  the 
shape  of  an  enormous  wheel,  to  which  are  at- 
tached, at  equal  divisions,  swinging  arm-chairs,  where 
any  one,  inclined  to  ride  through  the  “ fields  of 
air,”  may  sit,  and  enjoy  the  “ otium  cum  dignitatem 
Now,  society  bears  a remarkable  resemblance  to 
this  machine : it  is  one  continual  whirl,  and  they 
who  are  high  to-day,  are  low  to-morrow.  At  pre- 
sent, three  orders  of  people  have  mounted  to  an 
astonishing  height  in  society ; cooks,  coachmen. 
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and  auctioneers.  Our  business  is  with  the  latter, 
and  there  is  one  before  us,  in  the  most  graceful  of 
attitudes,  and  with  a most  courtly  mien.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  any  male  sylphs  have 
attended  his  toilet  this  morning ; but,  assuredly, 
his  habiliments  are  exquisitely  disposed,  and,  in 
every  respect,  he  looks  as  trim  as  a new  sarsenet 
bonnet^  from  a milliner’s  band-box.  His  glittering 
locks  group  round  his  forehead  in  languishing  curls ; 
his  skin  is  exceedingly  sleek ; and  a breath  of  air 
might  discolour  the  alabaster  complexion  of  his 
neckcloth  and  his  hands  ; — who  shall  do  justice  to 
the  symmetrical  mould  of  the  fingers,  and  the  con- 
tour of  the  wrist  ? One  little-finger  is  loaded  with 
an  enormous  gold  ring,  and  which  is  exhibited 
with  much  careful  inattention  in  the  course  of  the 
morning’s  sale.  With  respect  to  the  style  and  colour 
of  his  garments,  we  must  not  venture  to  speak,  so 
variable  are  the  tastes  of  auctioneers.  This  much 
may  be  advanced  with  security, — that  the  cloth  is 
mostly  superfine,  and  that  the  “ cut”  is  of  the  first- 
rate  fashion.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  a 
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ponderous  bunch  of  seals  is  always  dripping  from 
the  waistcoat,  as  a finale  to  the  whole  accoutre- 
ments of  his  person. 

In  his  native  town,  the  auctioneer  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  In  addition  to  innumerable  com- 
mercial acquaintances  and  alliances,  he  is  proud  to 
mention  fifty  names  of  people  of  some  rank,  with 
whom  he  occasionally  dines  and  spends  a social 
hour.  Indeed,  he  becomes  so  polished,  that  a cour- 
tier, in  King  Charles’s  time,  might  yield  the  palm 
to  him,  as  regards  an  entrance  bow  and  salute,  the 
easy  move  of  a chair,  and  the  farewell  bend.  In 
addition  to  these  accomplishments,  a perfect  auc- 
tioneer is  provided  with  an  immense  fund  of  airy 
table-talk ; there  is  not  a lord,  or  a lady,  of  any 
importance  indhe  neighbourhood,  on  whose  fortunes 
and  flirtations  he  cannot  discuss  ; and  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  preaching  line  has  stored  his  brain 
with  lively  recollections  of  eccentric  characters. 
All  this  is  brought  into  play,  when,  in  his  speckled 
silk  stockings,  he  has  the  honour  of  dining  with  his 
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betters ; and  thus,  by  his  subservient  jokes,  and 
auction  information,  guests  are  repaid  for  their  con- 
descension. All  things  being  considered,  then,  no 
wonder  he  is  of  some  importance  among  the  trades- 
men ; he  himself  treats  them  with  polished  suavity, 
that  greatly  exalts  him  in  their  eyes.  And  then,  his 
never-shabby  dress — his  genteel  tones — his  flippant 
flow  of  words — these  are  perfectly  irresistible.  In- 
deed, he  is  frequently  addressed  by  admiring  citi- 
zens under  the  title  of  Esquire. 

But  the  auction-room  is  the  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  an  auctioneer’s  glory.  Here  he  is  quite  an 
fait.  Head,  eye,  lip,  and  hand — all  come  into  action 
here,  and  awe  the  attendant  “ Johns”  into  obse- 
quious promptitude  and  smiles.  To  analyse  an 
auctioneer’s  eloquence  is  an  arduous  task : the 
forum  and  the  bar  can  afford  no  rules  by  which  we 
may  dissect  its  merits  and  defects ; the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  has  certainly  some  consanguinity  with 
it ; but  it  is  too  feeble  and  glimmering  to  enable  us 
to  institute  a comparison.  It  is  made  up  of  abrupt 
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spouting,  chiefly  recommendatory  and  insinuative.  It 
is  not  a long  string  of  arguments,  tied  to  each  other 
like  the  tails  of  the  foxes  which  Sampson  fired  ; but 
rather  sudden  explosions,  starts,  and  sallies;  flashes 
of  plausive  verbiage,  which,  setting  fire  to  the  ava- 
ricious feelings  of  the  heart,  descend,  like  electric 
shocks,  into  the  pocket,  and  attract  the — cash. 

There  is  a passage  in  Isocrates,  which  is  ad- 
mirably descriptive  of  the  efficacy  of  an  auc- 
tioneer’s eloquence : — -'EsmS*  ol  Xoyoi  togxutyiv  e^ougi 
($vvu[jliv  cj(. y&*  oTqv  r elvxl  xxl  rx  [xzyxXx  r xirzuix  Ttoiriaxi, 
xxltqls  pux^oiV  ‘nzQihiiyxi  ixiy&of,  xx'l  rx  nxXxix  XXL\US 
ciWetv,  xxl  KEgi  ruv  vecjgtl  yeysvTj/xgvcyy  xqy^xicnjs  chsX- 
Seiy.” — “The  virtue  and  efficacy  of  eloquence  is 
so  great,  as  to  be  able  to  render  great  things  con- 
temptible,” (i.  e.  a large  sum  for  a bad  lot  not  too 
extravagant,)  “to  dress  up  trifling  subjects  in  pomp 
and  show,  to  clothe  what  is  old  and  obsolete  in  a 
new  dress,  and  put  off  new  occurrences  in  an  air 
of  antiquity  (i.e.  to  apologise  for  cracks,  damages, 
& c.  by  imputing  them  to  the  interesting  wear 
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time).  The  reader  will  discern  the  propriety  of 
this  quotation,  and,  moreover,  that  the  “ gab”  of  an 
auctioneer,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  great 
claims  to  classicality.  A few  more  remarks  on  this 
subject,  and  we  will  attend  to  the  company,  who 
are  now  closely  engaged  in  pencilling  their  cata- 
logues, and  criticising  tea-pots  and  pictures. 

It  has  jocosely  been  observed,  that  auctioneers 
have  a license  for  telling  lies.  Licensed  or  unli- 
censed, it  is  certain  they  are  more  guilty  of  menda- 
city than  any  class  of  men  in  the  universe.  On  a 
moderate  calculation,  every  auctioneer,  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  profession,  utters  ten  thousand  lies 
every  week  ; — it  is  fair  to  add,  that  he  performs  the 
liar  in  the  most  dexterous  manner. 

In  one  point,  the  auctioneer  is  superior  to  all 
orators,  both  ancient  and  modern — in  intuition. 
It  is  wonderful  to  remark  with  what  celerity  he 
glances  over  the  crowded  room,  and  detects  the 
bidder  in  the  slightest  movement  of  a lip,  or  the 
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most  delicate  stare  of  an  eye.  In  an  instant,  he 
perceives  the  acquiescence — “ five  pounds  ten — - 
(thank  you,  Madam) — five  pounds  fourteen — six- 
teen— eighteen — six  pounds— (thank  you,  Sir!) 
— going  at  six  pounds  only — at  six  pounds  only 
— this  most  admirable  lot — shall  I have  the  plea- 
sure (looking  to  an  old  gentleman  opposite,  with 
a gaping  mouth)  to  say  six  guineas  for  you? 
it  cost  three  times  the  money,  I assure  you! — going 
at  six  pounds  only — going — going — gone.  Madam* 
it  is  yours ! ” 

Among  the  auction  frequenters,  the  brokers  stand 
conspicuous : they  are  as  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance as  birds  of  prey  are  on  the  plain,  when 
the  battle  is  over.  There  is  something,  however, 
very  repelling  about  a broker.  We  cannot  help 
imagining  him  to  be  heartless,  and  fond  of  cozen- 
ing. He  is*  generally,  a dusty-faced,  Jewish- 
looking  person*  with  a feeling  of  avarice  for  ever 
playing  on  his  features.  Being  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  detecting  perforated  kettles,  and  rheu- 
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matic  chairs,  he  serves  to  keep  the  auctioneer  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  ; and  when  the  former 
occasionally  indulges  in  his  hyperbolic  propen- 
sities, you  may  perceive  the  broker  turn  his  eye 
on  him,  with  a most  eloquent  sneer,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “ now  that  won’t  do  !” 

Like  a duck  in  a pond,  the  broker  gobbles  all 
that  comes  in  his  way.  Tables,  trunks,  carpets, 
and  blankets ; no  matter  what,  if  a penny  can  be 
gained  on  them.  To  explain  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  articles,  when  disposed  in  a broker’s 
shop,  suddenly  acquire  new  beauty  and  value  : old 
chairs  and  scratched  tables  are  no  longer  to  be 
sneezed  at, — they  have  assumed  a glossy  outside ; 
and  when  a customer  inquires  their  price,  the 
broker  smooths  their  surface  with  his  hand,  and 
very  gravely  eulogizes  their  fashionable  make  and 
excellent  material. 

And  who  is  yonder  lady,  spread  upon  her  chair 
with  queenly  gravity,  crossing  her  thumbs  and 
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working  her  ferret  eyes  with  diagonal  glances  ? That 
is  a lodging-house  keeper,  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances, and  on  excellent  terms  with  herself.  She 
cannot  see  aught  degrading  in  “ letting  out  fur- 
nished houses,”  and  therefore  wears  the  veil  with  as 
much  haughtiness  as  the  finest  among  her  sex  : like 
the  broker,  she  is  well  known  to  every  auctioneer 
in  the  City,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  meanest 
auctions,  where  she  arrogates  to  herself  much  pre- 
tension and  consequence ; and  hence,  indeed,  she 
retires  with  capital  booty.  You  may  observe  the 
auctioneer  most  anxious  to  please  this  house-letting 
lady,  and  hear  him  exclaim  to  “John,”  who  is 
shaking  his  brown-paper  cap,  in  a terrible  flurry— 
“ John ! hand  the  lot  to  Mrs.  Dumbledoor,  don't 
you  see!” 

She  is  as  keen  as  the  edge  of  a razor ; as 
sly  as  the  most  experienced  reynard;  as  im- 
moveable as  Mount  Gothard.  No  auction  palaver, 
no  tinselled  articles,  no  burnished  tin  passed  off*  as 
silver,  will  entrap  her.  In  the  wink  of  an  eye  she 
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runs  through  the  tables  of  profit  and  loss,  dissects 
the  lots  into  naked  reality,  and  as  she  has  fifteen 
or  more  lodging-houses  deposited  in  her  44  mind’s- 
eye,”  can  tell  at  a glance  how  any  article  will 
44  come  in  — she  is  not  to  be  44  done.” 

In  front  of  her  are  a lady  and  a gentleman  ; 
apparently  an  officer  and  his  wife : it  is  laughable 
to  observe  them ; — the  husband  is  come  to  town, 
and  intends  to  44  settle  — Well,  furniture  must  be 
obtained,  and  he  is  now  dancing  round  every 
auction  in  the  neighbourhood  : — and  how  he  bids  ! 
— nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  everything  seems 
so  44  excellent so  cc  precisely  fitted”  for  his 
purpose,  that  he  cannot  resist.  He  has  just  ob- 
tained a few  hundreds  with  his  wife,  and  44  it 
would  look  very  mean  not  to  have  his  house  hand- 
somely furnished.”  His  lady  appears  rather  more 
prudent : she  is  perfectly  aware  that  fine  furniture 
will  not  be  all  that  is  wanted — and  on  this  account, 
by  various  contortions  in  her  features,  innuendos, 
tender  little  pokes  in  the  side  and  looks  that  speak 
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the  meaning — endeavours  to  restrain  his  extrava- 
gance : but  it  is  in  vain  ! — he  turns  round  to  her? 
after  a most  tremendous  foolish  bargain,  and 
whispers  into  his  Louisa’s  ear; — “You  know,  my 
dear,  we  can  easily  dispose  of  any  article  we 
may  not  want!” — That  sounds  very  well,  but  it 
does  not  in  the  least  abbreviate  the  lengthening 
visage  of  “ dear  Louisa:” — She  is  “ certain ” that 
her  husband  is  auction-mad,  and  fain  would  tug 
him  away.  At  the  close  of  the  week  there  is 
enough  “ furniture,”  to  fill  several  of  Mr.  Crut- 
well’s  waggons : — and  what  for  ? — a cottage  with 
four  rooms ! ! — I have  always  noticed  this  kind  of 
fool  at  an  auction. 

There  are  fifty  more  “ characters,”  who  haunt 
the  auction-rooms ; one  out  of  these,  it  would  be 
sinful  to  omit — the  universal  bidder — but  buyer  of 
nothing  ! Perhaps,  of  all  the  conceited  town-fools 
who  swell  themselves  forward  at  sales,  this  is  the 
most  so. 
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He  discerns 

The  difference  of  a Guido  from  a daub  ; 

Frequents  the  crowded  auction,  stationed  there 
As  duly  as  the  hangford  of  the  show. 

With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand, 

And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant, 

And  pedantry  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease  ; 

Oft  as  the  price-deciding  hammer  falls, 

He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box, 

Swears  ’tis  a bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate, 

That  has  let  it  pass—  The  Task . 

His  pigmy  mind  revels  in  vanity  ; and  he  cannot 
exercise  this  more  pleasurably,  than  by  seeming  to 
be  “ a great  man”  at  an  auction.  He  is  mostly 
a pert,  pompous,  priggish  looking  creature,  with 
remarkably  white  hands,  and  dressed  in  a black 
coat  that  is  perfectly  speckless.  Whatever  the  lot 
be,  he  takes  an  interest  in  it ; but  is  careful  to  bid 
early,  that  he  may  not  endanger  himself. 


But  it  is  in  old  books  that  he  apes  the  most, 
and  assumes  the  air  of  an  accomplished  bibliopo- 
list : when  a lot  of  mildewed  volumes  is  exhibited, 
he  smiles  and  grins,  as  if  they  were  “ a rich  treat:” 
sometimes  he  ventures  to  address  the  auctioneer. 
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and  expose  some  error  in  the  catalogue.  He  knows 
a mighty  deal,  too,  about  ii/aldus,  and  jHelzevir ; 
Edit.  Princ.  is  the  Prince’s  edition  ! He  is  fond 
of  asking  out  loud , Is  this  the  whole  of  Wirgillii 
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Disserting  here,  like  any  other  fly. 


Among  the  many  past  periods  of  our  existence, 
round  which  Memory  delights  to  hover,  there  are 
always  a few  pre-eminently  attractive,  and  enlinked 
with  a thousand  tender  associations.  Of  these,  the 
day  on  which  we  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  voyage  of  life,  remains  pictured  on  the  heart, 
in  colours  that  outlast  the  wear  of  years.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  which  then  gathered  round  the 
mind  panting  for  exertion, — the  visions  of  triumph 
and  renown  that  fancy  dimly  traced  ; and,  above  all, 
the  last  and  sacred  interview  with  those  who  have 
reared  us  from  the  cradle  up  to  manhood’s  bloom  j 
these  are  the  favourite  subjects  of  our  retrospec- 
tive hours  ; and,  though  often  remembered,  seldom 
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become  wearisome.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with 
some  of  us.  Some  eventful  years  have  rolled 
away  since  I left  a faithful  guardian,  to  fight  my 
battles  amid  the  wide  world,  in  all  the  pride  of  in- 
experience and  romantic  enthusiasm.  It  was  on  a 
bright  summer’s  evening,  and  the  clouds  that  gar- 
landed the  sky,  the  breezes  that  played  in  the  air, 
and  the  glance  of  mingled  sorrow  and  delight  with 

which  I gazed  on  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  B , 

while  the  vehicle  rattled  carelessly  by  them,  still 
linger  fresh  on  my  memory.  As  the  coach  toiled 
slowly  up  a beetling  hill  that  overhung  the  town,  I 
turned  round  to  take  one  “ longing  lingering  look.” 
Before  me  lay  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the 
universe,  embosomed  in  a valley,  whose  surrounding 
hills  were  dotted  with  cottages,  that  now  glittered 
beautifully  in  the  sun.  Here  might  be  seen  the  shat- 
tered relic  of  a castle,  with  ivy  clinging  faithfully  to 
its  iron  window-gaps  ; and  there,  the  white  face  of 
some  stately  mansion  gleaming  through  the  trees. 
From  its  peculiar  situation,  and  the  reverent  tint 
of  its  houses,  it  looked  imposingly  grand,  viewed 
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from  an  eminence.  The  sunshine  mingling  with 
the  livid  smoke  flung  a silky  dimness  over  the 
piles,  softening  their  shadows,  and  increasing  their 
stateliness.  Crescents  fronted  with  vine- trellis, 
parades  with  their  smooth  broad  pavements ; and 
Ijere  and  there  an  ancient  steeple,  frowning  with 
melancholy  sublimity  over  all,  arrested  and  de- 
lighted the  eye.  To  finish  the  picture  ; to  the  left 
Were  seen  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Avon,  flashing 
along  its  snaky  course  beneath  the  shade  of  alders 
and  drooping  briars.  All  this,  however,  soon  grew 
shapeless  in  the  dim  distance — house  after  house 
sunk  from  the  gaze — and  then  I silently  and  sorrow- 
fully took  my  seat. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
passengers  was  a dying  horse.  To  make  a serious 
matter  of  such  a subject  will  excite  the  smile  of 
some  readers  3 but  it  would  not,  had  they  witnessed 
the  scene.  The  day  had  been  remarkably  sultry— 
the  breezes  were  impregnated  with  heat,  as  they 
passed  over  the  parched  earth, — and  scarce  a 
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pond  was  to  be  seen  without  exhibiting  half  of  its 
bosom  crusted  with  mud.  Amid  such  sultriness,  a 
poor  horse,  oppressed  with  toil,  had  dropped  on 
the  road.  Upon  a withered  patch  of  grass,  the  fine 
animal  struggled  in  the  agonies  of  death  ; his  broad 
sides  heaved  up  and  down  with  a reluctant  motion  ; 
his  limbs  quivered  till  by  degrees  each  wrestle  of 
life  became  more  faint ; his  mane  hung  over  his 
vein-swoln  neck,  and  then,  with  ears  momentarily 
upshot,  he  turned  his  red  eye-balls  with  a fiery 
expression  on  his  master,  swelled  forth  a groan, — 
and  died.  I shall  never  forget  the  labourer’s  look, 
as  he  stood,  dumb  and  motionless,  by  his  beast ; 
it  was  the  eloquent  sorrow  of  affection,  rather 
than  selfish  regret  for  his  mere  loss  : he  appeared 
unconscious  of  the  passing  coach,  and,  with  a 
drooping  head,  gazed  intensely  on  the  animal  ; 
his  eye  seemed  filled  with  the  collected  gratitude  of 
years  for  his  services. 

A boisterous  but  heart-warm  exclamation  of  pity 
from  a tar,  seated  before  me,  soon  diverted  my 
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attention.  He  appeared  an  open-hearted  fellow, 
fraught  with  all  the  amiable,  but  blunt,  qualities 
of  an  English  sailor.  It  was  delightful  to  ob- 
serve the  joy  that  glittered  in  his  eye,  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  turned  to  his  wife,  who  held  a 
punchy  boy  on  her  lap  : it  was  evident,  too,  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  a voyage:  his  natty 
round  straw-hat,  with  its  ribbon  dallying  with  the 
wind,  the  snug  blue  jacket  and  clean  Russia-duck 
trowsers, — all  proclaimed  him  newly  rigged-out  for 
a little  sport  on  land.  His  face  was  somewhat 
seamed  ; but  there  was  a generous  feeling  playing 
about  his  features,  and  lighting  them  up  into  manly 
expressiveness.  Though  not  exactly  conceited,  he 
was  aware  that  he  was  no  disgrace  to  his  Majesty’s 
navy:  sometimes  he  would  exhibit  his  small  foot, 
by  swinging  it  heedlessly  over  the  coach,  and  then, 
with  a preparatory  bridling  of  the  head,  he  would 
strain  down  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  take  a look 
at  the  nosegay  stuck  in  his  button-loop, — then 
clap  his  powder-veined  hands  together,  and  con- 
clude by  parentally  pinching  the  cheek  of  his  son, 
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as  much  as  to  say — “ D n me,  my  boy ! I hope 

you’ll  make  such  another  as  your  father  !” 

There  was  more  politeness  in  this  unsophisti- 
cated specimen  of  good-nature,  than  in  half  the 
courtiers  of  the  land.  Assuredly^  it  was  not  very 
delicate;  but  it  held  the  same  control  over  the 
stranger’s  heart.  He  could  not  possibly  sit  quiet — 
now  he  was  gazing  across  the  shadowy  fields,  now 
hailing  a traveller  with  a jocose  salute^  and  then 
looking  round  about  on  the  passengers,  with  a dumb 

y 

request  for  them  to  share  in  his  happiness.  He  was 
ready  to  make  all  the  world  as  contented  as  him- 
self. To  the  coachman  he  was  particularly  liberal 
with  his  services,  being  ever  active  in  supplying  the 
place  of  a guard,  by  well-timed  “ hollos/’  when 
carts  or  closed  turnpikes  threatened  any  interrup- 
tion. The  hills  were  a considerable  relief  to  his 
restless  hilarity  ; in  a breath,  he  was  down  on  the 
road  to  secure  the  drag,  and  then  “ up  again  !” 
with  infinite  facility. 
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Being  seated  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  coach,  I 
had  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  remainder  of 
the  passengers  : there  was  one,  however,  by  my  side, 
whom  I shall  never  forget — one  of  those  interesting 
beings,  who,  though  strangers,  never  fail  to  fix  them- 
selves in  our  memory.  Who,  or  what  she  was,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine ; — her  dress,  mien,  and 
other  nameless  attributes  of  good-breeding,  be- 
trayed her  of  no  mean  rank.  Her  countenance  was 
almost  beyond  beautiful : it  added  to  the  grace  of 
expression  a delicate  tinge  of  melancholy.  Once, 
with  great  gentleness,  I endeavoured  to  entice  her 
into  conversation,  by  resorting  to  the  English- 
man’s introductory  topic  : she  replied,  but  it  was 
with  a brevity  that  hinted  her  wish  to  enjoy  her 
thoughts.  Once,  in  particular,  I saw  her  cast 
her  eye,  with  intense  meditation,  athwart  the 
landscape.  It  was  one  of  those  looks  that  reveal 
the  course  of  the  imagination : — her’s  seemed,  at 
that  moment,  to  be  travelling  into  distant  lands, — 
perhaps  voyaging  across  the  ocean,  and  hovering 
round  a wave-tossed  vessel  that  contained  some 
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cherished  friend.  She  gazed  in  this  manner  for 
several  minutes,  till  a tear  stole  into  her  eye,  and 
then,  as  if  awakening  from  a dream,  she  wiped  it 
away,  and  resumed  her  previous  calm.  The  tem- 
porary bustle  at  the  inn  now  intruded  agree- 
ably on  the  monotony  of  a long  journey : as  the 
coach  rested  here  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
all  alighted  except  the  interesting  stranger  ; — every 
entreaty  failed  to  persuade  ; and  she  sat  quietly  in 
her  seat  while  the  rest  went  to  exhilarate  them- 
selves with  requisite  cheer.  Not  feeling  any 
inclination  to  join  them,  I preferred  pacing  outside 
of  the  inn,  and  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
The  meadows  were  now  glittering  with  the  night- 
dews,  as  if  studded  with  diamonds,  and  the  moon 
was  in  her  watch-tower  colouring  all  around  with  a 
blue  radiance.  The  trees,  in  their  shadowy  groups, 
appeared  truly  beautiful ; while  at  a distance  might 
be  heard  the  tinkle  of  a team,  winding  the 
round-roofed  waggon  along  the  moonlit  road.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  my  attention  was  called  to  a still 
more  pleasing  sight : spite  of  all  the  “ lady’s”  pre- 
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vious  rejections  of  refreshment,  the  mariner,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  warm-heartedness,  determined 
on  another  trial.  For  this  purpose  he  had  pre- 
pared a tumbler  full  of  spirits  and  water,  which 
he  was  now  handing,  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  lady  5 — fearful  of  wounding  his  feel- 
ings by  a continued  refusal,  the  stranger  put  it  to 
her  lips,  and  then  returned  it,  with  gentle  thanks, — 
the  tar  lifted  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and  tossed  off  the 
remainder  with  that  facility  which  is  the  result  of 
practice. 

By  five  in  the  morning  the  suburbs  of  London 
came  in  prospect ; there  was  a mist,  however* 
rolling  about  in  the  air,  in  wavy  phantoms,  that 
for  a while  curtained  the  view ; at  last  the  sun’s 
prevailing  rays  melted  it  all  away  ; and  then  innu- 
merable houses,  and  towers,  and  walls,  and  waving 
flags  rose  on  the  eye,  all  brightening  into  bold  effect^ 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  sunshine.  At  this 
moment  a detachment  of  the  horse-guards  rode  by 
on  their  majestic  steeds,  and  in  their  commanding 
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regimentals.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  seen 
this  regiment,  and,  therefore,  the  impression  they 
made,  was  the  more  forcible.  I could  almost  have 
imagined  them,  as  they  approached  with  that  dig- 
nity inseparable  from  gigantic  form  and  graceful 
posture,  an  array  of  monumental  statues,  that  had 
left  theirpedestals,  and  started  into  life  ! 

I was  now  informed  that  we  were  in  “ London  V9 
* — What  a thrill  that  word  shot  through  every  part 
of  my  body ! — Here  then  was  the  u city  of  the 
soul,” — the  cynosure  of  all  my  boyish  hopes — the 
wondrous  place,  where  I had  so  often  travelled  in 
my  dreams  of  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  ground 
hallowed  by  genius  ! — the  nursing  mother  of  the 
mighty  ! — Yes  ! — thought  I,  (oblivious  for  a mo- 
ment of  the  stern  realities  of  my  lot) — and  I will 
make  my  name  to  be  heard  among  its  countless 

multitudes — I but  there  these  Alnaschar-like 

aspirations  were  checked,  by  an  unceremonious  jerk 
from  the  coach,  that  had  now  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination. 
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What  a singular  influence  the  situation  of  the 
person  has  on  the  feelings ! I had  no  sooner  de- 
posited myself  on  the  ground,  than  all  lofty  aspira- 
tions evaporated,  and  left  me  perfectly  awake  to 
my  present  condition.  Oh  ! the  blank,  cold 
misery  of  arriving  in  a town,  unknown  and  un- 
greeted, while  all  around  is  an  atmosphere  of 
bustle  and  joy  ! 

There  is  an  undefinable  sensitiveness  about 
us,  for  the  first  few  moments  after  our  arrival 
in  a strange  town.  The  merry  countenances,  and 
the  unrestrained  stir  of  business  and  pleasure 
on  all  sides,  appear  a heartless  mockery  of  our  ow 
dismal  and  dreamy  aspect.  For  five  minutes  I stood 
half  bewildered  amid  the  indefinite  concourse  that 
surrounded  the  hotel  at  Piccadilly.  Here  was  a 
monotonous  looking  farmer,  moving  about  like 
a living  rick  from  his  own  yard — and  there,  was 
a peevish,  old  gentleman,  poking  his  way  through 
the  crowd  with  a family  walking-stick,  while 
behind  him  some  desperate  urchin  was  bob- 
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bing  between  the  passengers’  legs,  and  laughing 
at  his  own  dexterity.  A violent  push  from  the 
pointed  corner  of  a portmanteau  soon  roused  me 
from  my  torpor,  while  at  the  same  time  a brawny 
porter  thrust  his  round  head  into  my  face,  and 
roared  out — “ Which  is  your  luggage,  Sir?” 
Profiting  by  this  ingenuous  memento,  I deposited 
my  trunk  and  “ self”  in  a hackney  coach,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  lodgings. 
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Unequalled  London  ! Britain’ smighty  heart  l 


After  dreaming  over  my  journey,  I awoke  at 
an  early  hour,  on  the  morning  next  to  my  arri- 
val, and  opened  my  bed-room  window  to  survey 
the  boundless  spread  of  domes  around  me. 
There  is  at  all  times  a thrill  of  gratitude  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  a spectator  when,  fresh  from 
the  repose  of  the  night,  he  once  more  gazes  on  the 
beautiful  skies,  and  inhales  the  young  breeze  of 
the  morning.  This  was  the  first  dawn  I had  beheld 
in  the  metropolis  : the  sun  was  just  brightening 
into  his  full  blaze  of  glory,  and  while  all  seemed 
gladdened  by  his  lustre,  it  is  no  affectation  in  me 
to  say,  that  my  heart  and  being  were  renovated, 
and  that  I felt  the  goodness  of  the  great  presiding 
Spirit. 

g 6 
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By  chance,  the  situation  of  my  lodgings  enabled 
me  to  overlook  the  Thames : pillows  of  steam 
were  now  rolling  along  its  surface,  except  at  the 
edges,  where  the  covered  barges  were  lying  in 
moveless  masses ; but  in  a little  while  all  became 
open  to  the  gaze,  and  then,  occasional  skiffs  might 
be  seen  shooting  over  the  sparkling  waters,  while 
the  oars  appeared  to  drip  with  drops  of  light. 
Waterloo-bridge,  in  all  its  vast  magnificence,  next 
shone  forth,  dressed  with  the  morning  rays! — 
where  here  and  there  a passenger  was  reposing 
his  arms  on  its  massive  sides,  and  silently  con- 
templating the  river-scene  beneath  him ; but, 
the  grandest  sight  of  all  was,  the  appearance  of 
the  crowded  array  of  roofs,  spread  around  me ! 
St.  Paufs  with  its  rusty  dome  and  golden-cross 
crest, — the  countless  steeples,  pointing  their  glit- 
tering heads  to  the  skies, — the  columns  of  smoke 
wreathing  themselves  into  air, — together  with  the 
increasing  murmurs  of  morning  life,— all  united  in 
winning  admiration,  and  making  me  think,  “ London 
is  indeed  a fine  place !” 
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To  (he  most  unimaginative  man,  his  first  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  can  scarcely  fail  of 
interesting  the  eye,  and  sending  an  influence  home 
to  the  heart.  If  a philosopher,  where  w ill  he  find 
such  an  assemblage  of  ever-varying  character  to 
employ  his  reflections,  and  elucidate  his  theories  ? 
If  a man  of  science  and  art,  what  other  city  in  the 
universe  is  better  stocked  with  subjects  to  engage,  or 
with  masters  to  instruct?  And  lastly,  if  a com- 
mercial speculator,  where  else  can  he  find  Com- 
merce stirring  around  him  in  such  infinite  forms  ? 

The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world  ! 

Where  finds  philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 

With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  her  spots  ? 

In  London,  where  has  commerce  such  a mart, 

So  rich  ; so  throng’d,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied 
As  London, — opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  p Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she. — Cowter. 


As  to  myself,  my  views  were  of  a far  more  lowly 
order.  I had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  wish  to 
employ  my  mind  with  sage  inductions  drawn  from 
the  scene  before  me ; all  I wanted  was  a pleasant 
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sans-souci  stroll  through  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  to  enjoy  the  impressions  they  would 
create  by  their  first  appearance;  the  result  of 
such  a stroll  is  here  offered  to  the  reader,  with  a 
perfect  conviction  of  its  unphilosophical  character. 

Trusting  to  my  own  good  luck  for  finding  my 
way,  I sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre.  At  first  I looked 
about  with  an  eye  of  wonder,  as  if  I were  gazing  on 
no  earthly  matter ; however,  half  a dozen  kicks  in 
the  hee^  and  a few  jerks  into  the  road,  speedily 
convinced  me  that  the  Londoners  bore  a great 
resemblance  to  all  other  independent  terrestrial 
street-walkers.  The  first  truth  that  struck  me  was 
as  mortifying  as  mine  enemy  could  wish — my  own 
insignificancy.  In  small  towns,  a few  days’  resi- 
dence will  make  you  familiar  with  all  the  faces 
of  importance  in  it.  One  inhabitant  repeats  the 
names  of  all  the  sages,  and  another  points  out 
their  faces ; so  that  when  you  parade  the  streets, 
the  imagination  has  little  room  to  play ; all  is  re- 
vealed, and  you  may  hold  your  head  as  high  or  as 
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low  as  prudence  may  direct,  without  endangering 
your  own  consequence,  or  slighting  that  of  other 
people.  In  London  it  is  impossible:  the  oldest 
cockney  is  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  rank  and  quality 
of  those  around  him,  as  a perfect  stranger ; but 
custom  has  hardened  the  former  against  all  those 
magnifying  thoughts,  which  are  so  apt  to  oppress 
the  latter  on  his  initiation  into  the  metropolitan 
sphere.  “ Gracious  heavens !”  thought  I,  while  I 
planted  myself  against  a wall,  and  gazed  on  the 
living  mass  that  was  moving  before  me — “ What 
an  unimportant  personage,  I am!”  — Never,  till 
this  moment,  did  I so  feel  the  greatness  of  my 
own  littleness  ! In  a moment  I created  a world  of 
great  men  around  me  : yonder  dry-looking  man 
with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  button-hole, 
became  a political  economist;  another,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  was  a philosopher ; another, 
with  his  nose  directed  to  the  skies,  an  astronomer  ; 
one,  with  a good  hat,  but  a thread-bare  coat,  a 
poet ; another,  with  a bundle  of  pamphlets  under 
his  arm,  a mighty  magazine  contributor ; and  he 
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with  a skinny  lip,  a critic;  and  so  on,  till  I circum- 
scribed myself  with  an  imaginary  host  of  all  that 
are  great  and  learned. 

Perhaps  no  other  city  in  the  world,  within  an 
equal  compass,  comprehends  so  wonderful  a va- 
riety of  characters  and  personages  as  London. 
The  plump  John  Bull,  the  sallow  Frenchman,  the 
beardy  Italian,  and  still  more-beardy  Jew,  the 
high-honed  Scotchman,  the  merry-faced  Irishman,, 
the  turbaned  Turk — a specimen  of  the  human  ani- 
mal from  almost  every  clime  under  heaven, — is 
passing  and  repassing  before  you  in  the  course  of 
every  ten  minutes.  To  stand  and  take  a street- 
survey  for  that  time,  is  to  enjoy  a panoramic  view 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  As  the  ocean  re- 
ceives into  her  bosom  the  rivers  of  the  universe, 
so  the  metropolis  of  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  a 
conflux  of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. — 
And  what  a drama  is  acting  before  you ! what  a 
motley  group  of  actors  to  the  life  ! — Tragedy,  melo- 
drame,  comedy,  opera,  and  farce, — all  are  exhibit- 
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ing,  duly  characterised,  and  personated  according  to 
the  impulsive  laws  of  nature. 

Compared  with  the  walking  population  of  minor 
cities,  that  of  London  appears  distinguished  by  a 
certain  determined  manner  — a straightforward 
importance — a selfish,  unsympathising,  don’t-care 
kind  of  mien, — that  implies  something  in  view. 
The  majority  of  passengers  are  a moving  mass, 
all  hastening  onward,  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
affairs,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  stun 
and  tumult  around  them.  Every  man  looks  as  if 
he  were  advancing  to  a goal,  where  he  must  arrive 
at  a fixed  time.  He  has  no  idea  of  loitering  by 
the  way  : — business — money — interest — Self  is 
the  mighty  magnet. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  a legitimate  Londoner  from 
the  new  comer.  The  latter  betrays  a wakeful  in- 
terest to  the  world  encompassing  him ; the  shoe- 
less beggar  claims  his  pity  or  his  charity — the  shops 
and  various  wall-attractions  frequently  detain  him 
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— a concourse  of  coaches  rouses  him  into  a tem- 
porary anxiety,  and  the  crossings  are  a matter 
of  much  doubt  and  despair.  The  former  flutters 
along  as  if  he  were  alone — his  world  is  himself. 

I was  disappointed  with  the  London  shops.  Ima- 
gination had  induced  me  to  frame  very  high  opinions 
of  them.  Ridiculous  as  it  was,  I expected  to 
find  them  adorned  with  an  almost  eastern  mag- 
nificence ! — Instead  of  this,  the  grandest  are  but 
moderately  sumptuous  ; and  the  effect  of  these 
sadly  deteriorated  by  their  alliance  with  others  of 
a shabby  aspect.  Indeed^  a disagreeable  contrast 
pervades  everything  in  town.  Princely  domes,  sur- 
rounded by  mean  piles — gentility  and  vulgarity — 
finery,  with  beggary  at  its  heels — are  continually 
represented  to  the  view.  All  this  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  immense  size  and  population  of 
London ; still,  the  stranger  is  not  exactly  prepared 
for  it,  and  the  contrast  is  too  obtrusive  not  to 
lessen  the  grandeur  of  the  picture  around  him. 
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With  regard  to  the  shopkeepers  themselves, 
the  stranger’s  pre-conceived  opinions  of  their  im- 
portance will  be  fully  authorised. — There  is  the 
same  alert,  sharp,  business-like  turn  of  the  eye — 
the  same  affectation  of  gentility  about  them,  as  in 
the  general  order  of  tradesmen  in  other  places ; 
but  they  add  to  these  appropriate  characteristics  an 
infinite  deal  more  hauteur . By  their  manner  they 
would  hint  a paradox — i,  e . you  have  entered  their 
shop  to  buy,  but  they  do  not  exactly  sell ; this  is 
too  vulgar ; it  is  mere  exchange  for  mutual  accom- 
modation, and,  therefore,  the  obligation  is  mutual. 
They  serve  you,  with  politeness,  but  you  are  sup- 
posed to  understand  that  their  goods  are  on 
an  equal  footing  with  your  cash.  In  short,  you 
cannot  leave  the  counter  of  any  respectable 
trader  without  being  informed,  by  a deal  of  face- 
eloquence,  that  the  very  same  personage  who 
attends  to  packages  and  needles,  has  a country 
house^  and 

Keeps  his  groom,  and  blood,  and  Sabbath  chaise—, 

Olivia  waltzes,  and  Amelia  plays. 
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What  we  have  never  seen,  we  are  accustomed  to 
magnify  3 this  is  the  most  natural  operation  of 
the  imaginative  faculties. 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ! 

Having  heard  every  one  talk  an  immense  deal 
about  the  “ Strand,”  I had  pictured  it  in  my  mind 
as  a long,  (’tis  quite  long  enough ! ) wide,  superb 
street,  adorned  with  costly  shops,  and,  in  every 
respect,  a magnificent  thoroughfare  ; — I need 
scarcely  say  how  much  I was  disappointed. — The 
newspaper  offices,  too, — what  muggy,  miserable 
places  ! — I hardly  believed  my  own  eyes,  when  I 
read  the  title  of  papers  I had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  a sort  of  awe,  stretched  on  canvass,  in 
a mendicant  attitude,  across  an  unclean,  cob- 
webbed  window.  It  may  seem  strange — but,  from 
that  moment,  the  newspapers  lost  half  their  ma- 
jesty in  my  consideration  : I could  not  restrain  my- 
self from  connecting  ideas  of  the  proprietors  with 
the  meanness  of  their  offices: — very  stupid,  no 
doubt ; but  who  shall  set  laws  to  the  association  of 
ideas  P 
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But  the  greatest  shock  my  lofty  expectations 
received^  was  in  Paternoster  Row.  The  sound  of 
“ Paternoster  Row”  had  lain  like  a spell  on  my  heart 
ever  since  a young  idea  of  authorship  had  entered 
in  it.  To  be  an  author — to  be  the  actual  writer  of 
a volume,  bearing  on  its  title-page  the  name  of  one 
of  the  leviathans  of  the  Row — was  the  summit  of 
my  ambition.  What  was  my  astonishment,  when, 
after  threading  a narrow  passage,  I found  myself  in 
Ci  Paternoster  Row  !”  Surely,  this  low,  ungentle- 
manly,  graceless  string  of  houses  could  not  con- 
stitute Paternoster  Row— the  solum  natale ” of 

the  principal  works  of  the  English  press  ! 

To  my  fancy,  London  is  more  imposing  amid  the 
tranquillity  of  night,  than  in  the  bustle  and  glare  of 
day.  The  imagination  has  room  for  play,  and  throws 
a delightful  solemnity  over  all  around.  What  a 
change  a few  hours  have  wrought ! Where  are  the 
myriads  who,  a little  while  since,  were  traversing 
the  streets,  with  hearts  and  faces  alike  various  ? — 
All  are  swept  away  ! — another  and  a calmer  world 
has  succeeded  ! — Time  has  stalked  through  the  city. 
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$nd  driven  his  children  to  their  homes  ! — some  to 
their  last  home  ! The  metropolis  gradually  sinks 
into  her  slumber, — the  drowsy  watch-call, — the 
roll  of  some  departing  coach,  or  the  laugh  of  re- 
turning revellers, — are  all  that  now  intrude  on  the 
silent  city  ; — but  for  these  it  might  be  taken  for  a 
city  of  the  dead  ! 

And  now,  methinks,  amid  the  silence  around, 
and  the  dreamy  influences  shed  down  from  the 
skies,  thoughts  of  the  past  and  future  come  swell- 
ing on  the  soul.  And  shall  this  metropolis, — the 
pride  of  the  universe, — perish  ? Will  all  this  spread 
of  piles  around  me  be  erased  from  the  earth  P Yes! 
London,  like  the  capitals  of  the  empires  of  old, 
must  have  her  day  of  destruction. — She  is  now 
exulting  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  mightiness ; 
but  Devastation  will  hereafter  career  through  her 
streets ; her  palaces,  her  towers,  and  her  domes  shall 
one  day  be  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  scattered  on 
the  winds  : the  queen  of  cities  may  become  a desert, 
and  travellers  wander  among  her  ruins,  to  recall  her 
ancient  splendour,  and  meditate  on  her  doom. 
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The  young  of  most  animals  are  interesting.  But, 
for  interesting  both  eye  and  heart,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  a rosy,  giggling,  curly-headed  little  child, 
arrived  at  that  age  when  the  mind  begins  to  bud 
forth  in  accents  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 

There  are  people  in  the  world,  who  “ can’t  bear 
children  — whenever  the  reader  meets  with  one  of 
these  child-haters,  he  may  “ write  him  down”  as 
“ wanting.”  His  heart  is  out  of  tune,  as  certainly 
as  his  eye  is  covered  with  the  mist  of  surliness  and 
ill-nature.  The  greatest  men  of  antiquity  (gene- 
rally speaking)  have  been  fond  of  children  : some 
of  the  master  spirits  of  modern  times  are  equally  so  : 
the  “ bard  of  Erin”  is  exceedingly  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren ; and  the  author  has  seen  a venerable  preacher, 
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whom  Burke  pronounced  to  be  the  first  orator  he 
had  heard — rolling  on  the  carpet  of  his  study,  with 
some  of  his  children  performing  similar  evolutions 
around  him.  Should  the  reader,  therefore,  happen 
to  be  a child-hater,  he  will  have  the  politeness  not 
to  read  this  chapter.  He  will  assuredly  be  unable 
to  sympathize  with  any  of  its  sentiments,  and  ridi- 
cule a picture  of  infantine  scenes. 

According  to  the  motherly  custom  which  has 
descended  from  the  days  of  Methusalem  to  the 
present  most  auspicious  period,  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mire every  lady’s  “ first-born,”  when  we  have  the 
happiness  of  beholding  it  perched  on  her  arm,  and 
incased  in  a tube  of  long  clothes.  “ What  an 
exquisite  eye  ! — what  a sweet  little  nose  ! — what  a 
darling  little  chin  ! — what  a sweet , what  a beautiful 
baby  !” — Now  this  is  nothing  but  complimentary 
mummery.  The  babe  has  scarcely  the  look  of 
actual  existence  as  yet,  and  we  might  as  well  prate 
about  the  breathing  graces  of  a clay  model.  At 
this  age  the  4 4 babe”  is  interesting — but  nothing  like 
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beautiful.  A nose  shaped  like  the  knuckle-bone  of 
a finger — pea-sized  eyes  winking  against  the  light — 
a chubby  head,  with  a crown  like  a warming-pan — 
and  a round  mouth,  resembling  the  glass  peep-hole 

to  a paper  show have  nothing  to  do  with 

“ beauty.55  No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
complexion,  which,  as  the  most  accomplished  nurse 
must  allow,  at  this  time,  very  much  resembles  that 
of  a mould  candle : nevertheless,  as  before  observed, 
the  little  creature  is  interesting ; and  Mamma  is 
perfectly  right  in  dandling  it  on  her  arm,  and  being 
delighted  to  receive  the  baby-compliments  of  her 
friends, — who,  of  course,  never  fail  to  find  con- 
siderable likeness  between  its  chin  and  that  of  the 
sire’s  ; and  as  for  the  eyes — “ there  is  the  mother 
all  over  in  them  !55 — Byron  has  an  exquisite  pas- 
sage respecting  the  mother  and  her  infant: 

the  wife 

Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 

Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain,  and  small  suspense, — a joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves. 
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The  age  when  a child  is  both  interesting  and 
beautiful,  is  mostly  between  three  and  four.  It  is 
now  that  the  miniature  of  life  begins  to  develope  a 
definite  trace  of  feature  and  of  grace,* — that  the  eye 
is  glassed  with  the  young  beam  of  intellect,  and 
that  the  tongue,  like  a rapid  stream,  prattles 
away  in  voluble  but  indistinct  utterance. — Yonder, 
on  a sunny  slope,  is  a curly-pated  urchin,  frolicking 
about  in  the  glittering  grass ; now  chasing  a butter- 
fly, and  now  his  own  shadow  ! — blowing  “ a pussy 
cat”  in  the  air,  and  then  lying  on  the  grass,  to  eye 
the  heavens,  and  washing  for  a pleasant  ride  on  the 
back  of  those  dolphin-figured  clouds  ! — Let  us  call 
the  rogue  to  us,  and  survey  his  face  and  form. 

Well,  here  he  is,  dressed  in  a Lilliputian  surtout, 
which  is  girt  with  a belt,  and  looks  quite  warlike : — 
the  collar  is  open  at  the  neck,  and  reveals  the  un- 
conscious swrell  of  a bosom,  pure  as  the  “ unsunned 
snow.”  What  juvenile  nobleness — what  an  innocent 
hardihood  there  is  on  that  white  brow,  where  the 
wild  ringlets  dance  about  in  clusters,  like  grape- 
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bunches  on  a windy  day.  Upon  its  sleek  surface, 
the  veins  may  be  traced  meandering  along  their 
course,  and  carrying,  in  their  silky  tubes,  blood, 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  joy.  Who  shall  describe  that 
laughing  pair  of  eyes  ? — There  is  in  them  a glitter 
of  pleasure  and  purity — a soft,  confiding  expres- 
sion, rolling  across  their  azure  orbs, — that  no 
pen  can  picture. — Who  shall  define  their  flash 
of  astonishment,  when  the  glories  of  Nature  first 
open  on  their  view  ? — their  timid  glance  of  awe, 
when  the  ocean  first  heaves  its  myriad  hillocks 

* t 

before  them  ? 

How  truly  beautiful  are  the  lips  of  children  ! — A 
host  of  smiles  seem  nestled  there, — and  when  they 
expand,  and  disclose  the  ivory  array  just  peeping 
up  behind  them — there  is  something  almost  beyond 
expression  playing  around  them.  But  if  a stranger 
can  find  a pleasure  in  looking  on  the  little  por- 
traiture of  man,  what  is  the  pure  and  deep  de- 
light of  the  mother  when  it  is  tripping  along  by 
her  side,  holding  her  finger  and  pouring  out  its 
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pretty  babble ! — How  exquisite,  to  her  eyes,  is  the 
dawn  of  mind,  daily  emerging,  and  developing 
itself  in  a thousand  artless  and  importunate  que- 
ries ! And  those  who  have  not  the  happiness  to 
be  parents  may  imagine  something  of  the  feeling 
which  glows  through  a father’s  bosom,  when  his 
child  is  standing  between  his  knees,  patting  its 
tiny  hands,  shaking  its  ringlets,  and  lisping  out 
delicious  impertinences.  At  these  moments,  how 
fondly  he  glances  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  and 
then,  in  prophetic  visions,  beholds  the  future  career 
of  his  darling  boy ! — Alas  ! those  visions  are  not  un- 
clouded ; anguish  must  riot  in  that  guileless  breast ; 
many  a tear  must  quiver  down  that  cheek  of  purity, 
ere  the  boy  shall  ripen  into  the  man : — still  the 
same  viewless  hand  that  has  steered  the  father 
onward  through  life,  may  extend  its  guidance  to  the 
son  ; he  may  one  day  be  a father^  and,  like  him- 
self, be  musing  on  his  merry-eyed  boy!  Hope 
brightens  away  the  gloom  of  fancy,  and  the  trans- 
lated feelings  of  his  heart,  at  this  moment,  are — 
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Hail  to  this  teeming  stage  of  life  ! 

Hail,  lovely  miniature  of  life  ! 

Lamb  of  the  world’s  extended  fold! 

Pilgrim  of  many  cares  untold  ! 

Fountain  of  hopes,  and  doubts,  and  fears! 

Sweet  promise  of  extatic  years  ! 

How  fondly  could  1 bend  the  knee 

And  turn  Idolater  to  thee  ! — Byron. 


Did  the  reader  ever  seat  an  infant  on  his  knee, 
and  tell  to  its  delighted  ear  some  marvellous  tale  ? 
It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  the  world,  to  mark 
the  fixed  attention  of  its  eye,  the  dropping  lip,  and 
the  pensive  gravity  of  its  manner,  while  the  won- 
drous deeds  of  a giant-killer,  or  of  some  other 
tremendous  personage  that  figures  away  in  paint 
and  print,  are  waking  childish  fancies  into  fears. 
— By-the-bye,  if  mammas  will  condescend  to  take 
counsel  in  the  flagellating  department,  an  engaging 
story,  in  stormy  or  sullen  hours,  may  often  be 
substituted  for  that  manual  process  which  is  so  dis- 
honourably affecting  ! 


How  indistinct  and  imperfect  are  our  recollec- 
tions of  childhood  ! When  we  attempt  to  retrace 
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the  incidents  of  that  period,  we  lose  ourselves  in 
a maze  of  associations  and  remembrances ; ’tis 
like  looking  from  a mountain-top  over  the  misty 
vale  below : there  are  numberless  objects  be- 

fore us,  but  they  are  only  to  be  discovered  in 
parts;  we  are  dazzled  with  indistinctness  ; and  in- 
deed it  may  almost  be  doubted  whether  wTe  have 
any  real  recollections  of  what  we  were  in  the  bloom 
of  childhood.  We  are  accustomed  to  observe  the 
habits  of  children  around  us,  and,  therefore,  natu~ 
rally  conclude  they  are  but  such  as  ours  were  in 
their  stage  of  existence.  Thus  we  fancy  we  re- 
member the  time  when  we  were  fond  of  dabbling 
in  a puddle,  or  putting  a shell  to  our  ear,  and 
listening  to  its  sea-roar  ! We  love  to  fancy  ourselves 
humming  away  at  a sunny  window,  riding  a family 
dog  down  the  green-plotted  garden,  or  creeping  along 
to  put  salt  on  sparrows’  tails.  All  this,  ridiculous 
as  it  now  is,  frequently  suggests  itself  to  our 
memories,  when  we  survey  the  revelries  of  children, 
and  seem  to  recollect  our  feats  and  adventures. 
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The  earliest  day  that  I can  remember  of  my 
childhood,  is  that  on  which  I was  breeched  : I per- 
fectly recollect,  that  I thought  myself  as  mighty  a 
personage  as  the  Emperor  Fum  himself.  With 
what  imperial  glances  I surveyed  my  little  shape- 
less Tom  Thumb  body,  now  for  the  first  time 
bagged  in  manly  trowsers  ! No  “ dumble-door”  (by- 
the-bye,  I used  to  commit  terrible  havoc  among 
this  sort  of  humming  desperadoes  by  means  of  pins 
and  stolen  bodkins)  ever  reeled  about  in  such  a 
giddy  delirium  as  I did  this  day!  How  magnificent 
was  the  middle  row  of  glittering  buttons  on  my 
waistcoat ! what  a fine  thing  it  was,  that  I should 
be  able  to  climb  a knotty  tree,  and  poke  my* 
self  through  a briary  hedge  without  the  awful  sound 
of  torn  petticoats  ! 1 remember  well  being  called 

into  the  parlour,  and  turned  almost  topsy-turvy 
for  the  gratification  of  friends  who  were  anxious  to 
compliment  me  on  my  “ first  appearance”  in 
breeches. 

I should  like  to  see  an  able  analysis  of  a child’s 
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mind; — if  mind  it  may  be  called.  It  is  a subject 
of  considerable  interest ; and  one  that  frequently 
leads  to  many  absurd  speculations  about  material- 
ism. One  thing  seems  evident : that  for  a month 
after  an  infant’s  birth  there  is  scarcely  any  mind 
in  it.  That  which  prompts  its  piping  cry  is  mere 
instinct;  and  when  the  appetite  is  satisfied,  it  re- 
lapses into  a dozing  state,  a senseless  helplessness  : 
it  is  almost  on  a level  with  an  automaton.  By  de- 
grees, the  visage  begins  to  clothe  itself  with  the  light 
of  life  ; — the  eye  appears  capable  of  distinguishing 
an  object,  and  betrays  a consciousness  of  terror  or 
delight : while  the  outstretched  hand^  together  with 
a plaintive  wail,  explain  its  desire  for  an  object. 
At  last  the  voice  is  enabled  to  vent  itself  in  words, 
the  feet  begin  to  walk,  the  memory  awakens,  and 
something  like  a mind  is  discovered  in  the  child . 
Thus,  mind  and  body  seem  intimately  and  myste- 
riously connected  with  each  other : time  is  requi- 
site to  ripen  the  former,  and  to  strengthen  the  latter. 


There  is  a remarkable  resemblance,  in  one  re- 
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spect,  between  the  mind  of  a savage  and  a child, — 
in  its  devotion  to  the  present  object.  From  tra- 
vellers and  historians  we  learn,  that  the  savage 
seldom  anticipates ; the  gratification  of  the  mo- 
ment— the  immediate  want  occupies  his  mind  with 
undivided  sway  : when  this  is  past,  he  frequently 

remains  in  listless  apathy. — And  thus  it  is  with  a 
child.  The  wish  of  its  heart  requires  an  instant 
satisfaction:  it  has  no  idea  of  the  future,  and  con- 
sequences rarely  interrupt  the  brightness  of  its  view. 

Mimicry  and  curiosity  are  strongly  exhibited  in 
the  habits  of  children.  The  imitative  faculty  is 
developed  before  articulation  is  perfect ; and  it 
might  make  a Stoic  smile  to  observe  the  puny,  but 
ardent,  efforts  of  an  infant,  to  imitate  any  manual 
manoeuvre  it  beholds  while  throned  on  the  nurse’s 
arms.  When  the  infant  has  grown  into  the  child, 
mimicry  becomes  stronger  than  ever.  What  pre- 
sumption does  a little  rogue  display  on  a rocking- 
horse  ! — He  has  seen  a picture  of  Wellington  on 
his  charger — and  why  should  he  not  sit  like  him, 
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when  straddling  on  a painted  piece  of  wood  ? 
Papa  plays  the  flute — leave  his  son,  who  is  just  two 
feet  high,  in  the  room,  and  you  will  presently  hear 
him  sputtering  away,  and  imitating  “ Over  the 
Border”  in  most  laborious  squeaks. 

If  there  be  any  danger  in  imitating  its  elders, 
it  generally  happens  that  the  child  is  the  more 
anxious  for  rivalship  : nothing  but  the  actual  en- 
durance of  some  pain  or  punishment  will  van- 
quish its  self-will. — What  a grand  sight  it  is  to  see 
a “great  boy”  divide  a pop-gun  stick  into  two 
parts,  by  one  cut ! The  child  must  mimic  him  ; he 
obtains  the  knife  and  the  stick — and  chops  half 
a finger  off.  But  ere  this,  papa  has  displayed  a 
pistol  : what  an  admirable — what  a delicious  trick 
it  will  be,  if  his  son  (affectionately  christened  “ sly 
boots”)  can  pop  one  of  those  “ funny  things,”  the 
pistols ! If  papa  has  any  brains,  he  will  lock 
his  pistols  up,  or  he  may  be  saluted  with  a leaden 
pill  in  his  stomach  on  some  inauspicious  morning  ; 
or  perhaps  see  his  “ darling  William”  meditating 
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over  Ci  dear  Josephina,”  to  whom  he  has  unfor- 
tunately paid  a similar  compliment. 

Speaking  of  childish  rivalry,  I perfectly  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I was  wont  to  sigh  heavily  on 
seeing  a genteel  “ John”  enjoying  the  “ suaviter  in 
modo”  behind  a gentleman’s  carriage.  There 
was  something  so  irresistibly  charming  in  his 
oblique  attitude — such  an  enviable  pertness  in  his 
cockade — that  wonderfully  chained  my  fancy : oh 
that  I could  have  been  a footman  ! At  another 
time,  I recollect,  I was  much  hurt  at  not  being 
able  to  overtake  an  aeronaut ; it  was  in  vain  that  I 
held  out  my  hand,  accompanied  with  a howling 
very  familiar  to  the  nurse-maid  : at  last  the  balloon 
slipped  into  obscurity — and  I went  home  with  a 
pouting  lip,  for  which  a castigatory  remedy  was 
applied.  Will  the  reader  believe  me  ? a family  fool 
took  my  part — and  said  my  presumption  augured 
that  I should  hereafter  be  “ something  great !” 


With  regard  to  curiosity,  which  is  so  strongly 
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exemplified  in  children,  it  ought  rather  to  be  en- 
couraged than  punished.  Sometimes,  it  must  be 
granted,  curiosity  leads  to  burnt  thumbs,  frizzled 
hair,  and  wet  shoes ; — but  against  all  this,  we  may 
balance  the  daily  improvement  it  occasions. — It  is 
highly  interesting  to  watch  a child  anatomize  a toy, 
push  his  pin-fingers  into  a flower,  or  examine  the 

inside  of  a box  of  bells. — How  eagerly  he  scrutinizes 

* 

a stray  button  ! How  rapturously  he  unravels  the 
wiry  entrails  of  a pad,  and  (barbarous  little  knave  !) 
dissects  the  villainous  wasp  that  has  just  stung  him  ! 
But,  if  you  wish  to  feed  his  curiosity  to  the  ut- 
most— if  you  do  not  regard  a few  pounds  for  enjoy- 
ing the  spectacle — give  the  child  your  watch,  and 
tell  him  to  serve  it  as  he  pleases.  What  a cunning 
spark  will  dance  in  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  it! 
see  with  what  joy  he  puts  it  to  his  ear, — tick ! — 
tick! — tick! — uncommonly  strange! — Where  does 
that c<  tick”  come  from  ? — Presently  you  will  observe 
him  in  great  trouble  to  uncover  the  lid — ’tis  done  ! 
See  what  rapture  plays  over  the  child’s  counte- 
nance, now  the  inside  of  the  watch  is  bared  to  his 
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view  ! — his  gaze  of  surprise  would  puzzle  any  painter 
of  the  day  to  represent  it  on  his  canvass.  But,  as 
I said  before,  you  must  not  wonder  if  your  watch 
is  presently  anatomized ! 

Fox  gave  an  exquisite  sample  of  his  benevolent 
mind,  when  he  quoted  to  Dr.  Parr,  who  frowned 
away  two  children  from  their  innocent  gambols, — 

f 

" Et  puer  es,  nec  te  quicquam  nisi  ludere  oportet; 

Lude  ; decent  annos  mollia  regna  tuosque.’’1 — 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Fox  felt  a passing  pleasure 
in  observing  a couple  of  urchins,  engaged,  heart 
and  soul,  at  play : in  truth  it  is  a pretty  spectacle. 
Indeed,  we  may  get  a glimpse  of  the  future 
man  by  marking  the  child  when  he  trundles  his 
hoop,  or  giggles  at  a game  at  puss  in  the  corner. 
The  fearless  tone  of  joy — the  giddy  laugh  which 
hurries  away  on  the  breeze — or  the  undisguised 
frown  of  displeasure,  and  the  clenched  hand 
upraised — all  are  characteristics  by  which  a spec- 
tator may  venture  to  determine  how'  the  man  would 
act, — what  energies  he  will  reveal,  in  pleasure  or 


in  woe. 
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It  is  a good  omen,  when  a child  plays  with  spirit, 
and  venturesome  vigour : he  will  hereafter  enter  into 
the  game  of  life  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
engages  in  a game  of  marbles.  We  all  remember 
how  a celebrated  Grecian,  when  a boy,  threw  him- 
self before  an  approaching  waggon  rather  than 
have  the  marbles  disturbed  in  the  “ pound the 
same  dauntlessness  marked  his  career  to  the  grave. 
On  this  account,  it  is  injudicious  in  parents  to 
birch  their  children  too  liberally  for  mishaps  which 
take  place  in  the  heat  of  play : they  should  not 
regard  a few  uncrowned  hats,  unseated  trowsers,  or 
rent  pinbefores.  Children  ought  not  to  be  brought 
up  as  if  they  were  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  as  if 
a winter’s  gust  would  blow  them  to  pieces : — Let 
them  be  permitted  to  climb,  ride,  swim,  and — fight 
(and  bravely  too)  when  their  <c  honour0  is  in  peril : 
a boy  who  will  not  doff  his  coat,  and  marshall  his 
fists  on  such  an  occasion,  will  grow  up  a milk- 
livered  man. — I know  that  tender  mothers  will  shake 
their  heads  at  me  for  patronizing  infant  pugilism, 
it  is  so  “ low” — so  “ dangerous” — so  “ ungenteel” — 
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“teaches  such  bad  habits.” — This  is  all  vapour — 
worse  than  sour  caudle : as  if  two  little  fellows  with 
fists  about  the  size  of  walnuts  could  do  themselves 
any  serious  mischief! — as  if  there  were  any  evil  in 
learning  self-defence  and  the  laws  of  honour ! 

- We  have  omitted  an  extremely  pretty  sight  among 
the  sports  of  children — a child  at  play  with  a kitten. 
The  latter,  I take  it,  is  in  itself  a most  poetical  object, 
when  pouncing  on  a fly,  playing  leap-frog  with  a 
sun-beam,  or  circling  about  and  snapping  at  its  own 
tail.  But  when  accompanied  by  a little  child— — 
the  unison  of  simplicity  and  friskiness  is  charmingly 
attractive.  The  kitten  puts  itself  on  an  immediate 
equality  with  the  child ; bridges  its  dotted  back  \ 
whisks  its  tail,  and  paws  and  purs,  and  prances 
with  the  coyest  playfulness  imaginable.  The 
child  coops  down  before  it  with  eyes  in  a glitter 
of  delight,  scratches  the  board  with  his  finger, 
flickers  a tempting  slip  of  tape  around  its  head,  and, 
like  Lesbia  with  her  favourite  cock-sparrow, 

primum  cligitum  dare  appetenti } 

Et  acres  solet  incitare  morsus. 
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And  this  I maintain  to  be  an  extremely  pretty 
spectacle. 

A few  more  lines  on  a subject  which  I know  very 
little  about,  and  this  childish  chapter  shall  be  con- 
cluded. One  of  the  most  insensate  plans  in  the 
rearing  of  children  is  that  of  harnessing  them  with 
the  trammels  of  “ Education”  before  they  can 
hardly  distinguish  their  nose  from  their  mouth.  ’Tis 
enough  to  make  the  child  sick  of  the  world,  and 
die  out  of  spite.  Let  this  be  altered,  ye  mammas 
of  old  England  ! — Instead  of  sending  your  children 
with  their  buttered  lips  to  endure  the  croakings  and 
shakings  of  a spectacled  old  jade — instead  of  having 
them  stuck  up  in  a row,  on  a yard  of  wood,  like 
beansticks  in  a garden — let  them  be  tumbling  about 
in  the  bright-haired  meads,  filching  gooseberries  and 
currants,  and  laughing  their  hearts  out,  in  an  over- 
flow of  joy! — There  is  plenty  of  time  for  “ pot- 
hooks,” and  “ Jack  the  Giant-killer,”  and  the  roman- 
tic history  of  “ Tom  Thumb,”  when  the  limbs  have 
grown  into  strength,  and  the  face  is  undaunted  by 
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a frown. — But  then  there  is  something  so  gratify- 
ing to  the  mother’s  blue-stocking  propensities,  to 
call  “ Miss  Emma”  when  a friend  drops  in — and 
hear  her  repeat  “ NotrePdre , qui  es  aux  deux ,”  and 
curtsey  herself  into  applause  at  the  concluding  whine 
of  “ Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale” — Miss  Emma 
had  far  better  be  butterfly  hunting  in  the  garden. 
Suppose  she  should  die  before  she  is  “ accom- 
plished”— Can’t  she  be  saved  without  turning  her 
toes  out,  or  strumming  a piano  ? 

After  this  essay  on  little  children,  no  doubt  the 
reader  will  imagine  me  to  be  one  of  those  who 
moan  out, — “ Oh  that  I were  a child  again  ! Child- 
hood is  the  happiest  period  in  our  existence — alas  ! 
for  that  sunny  prime!”  This  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  cant — “ a popular  fallacy.”  Childhood 
the  happiest  time,  indeed  ! Why,  the  child  has  as 
many  agonies — and  hopes — and  fears — and  disap- 
pointments to  endure,  as  the  man  whose  head  is 
crowned  with  fifty  years’  glory  ! I entreat  the 
reader  to  answer  the  following  question,  in  a serious 
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manner — Is  not  a hot  whipping  before  breakfast, 
and  a shower  of  rain  on  a holiday  noon,  just  as 
much  misery  to  a child,  as  a runaway  wife  to]  a 
doating  husband,  and  “ sixpence  in  the  pound”  to 
a man  of  honour  P 
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Hence  in  a season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a moment  travel  thither, 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  sunny  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Wordsworth. 


There  is  a passage  in  the  “ Pleasures  of  Hope,” 
with  whose  sentiment  I cannot  persuade  myself  to 
agree, — viz. 

Thus  from  afar  each  dim-discovered  scene, 

More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  something  rap- 
turous in  prospect — but  retrospect  is  attended  with 
a mellow  feeling,  infinitely  sweeter  than  the  plea- 
sure which  attends  a prospective  view. 

None  will  deny,  that  when  we  muse  over  the 
scenes  of  our  past  life,  they  unroll  themselves  be- 
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fore  the  eye  of  imagination  in  the  most  soothing 
colours : like  cities  bathed  in  moonlight,  they 
have  lost  the  harshness  of  reality,  and  assume  a 
romantic  beauty  through  the  glimmer  of  remem- 
brance. Pleasures  which,  when  actually  enjoyed, 
were  by  no  means  highly  esteemed,  in  retrospection 
acquire  a deliciousness  which  we  love  to  contem- 
plate ; the  very  certainty  that  we  shall  no  more 
share  in  them,  makes  thepi  the  more  precious.  It 
is  rather  singular,  too,  that  Retrospection  is  seldom 
employed  in  re-creating  the  more  obtrusive  events 
of  life  : we  leave  the  ball,  the  banquet,  and  the 
dance,  to  image  forth  a little  stream  languishing  in 
some  haunted  valley  — or  a walk,  where,  at  shady 
eve,  we  were  wont  to  ramble  and  to  think 

“ O joy  ! that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live; 

That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive.'’ 

If  places  and  pleasures  assume  a new  beauty  when 
retrospectively  viewed,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
misfortunes  are  dear  to  the  memory,  and  that 
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enmities  are  recollected  with  a sad,  rather  than  a 
hostile  feeling.  As  to  misfortunes,  they  are  often 
sweeter  to  contemplation  than  the  most  enchant- 
ing moments  we  have  enjoyed  ; and  this  does  not 
arise  from  the  vanity  of  having  endured,  so  much 
as  from  gratitude  for  having  overcome.  Lucretius 
observes  that  it  is  pleasant  to  stand  on  the  shore 
and  behold  a vessel  battling  with  the  billows  ; and, 
something  in  the  same  way,  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
veteran  of  life,  to  sit  in  a chair  at  evening  hour,  and 
in  a sea  of  fancy  behold  the  wrecks  of  hope  and 
promise  floating  about  in  shadowy  confusion : he 
is  now  landed  on  the  shore  of  certainty,  and  can 
survey  them  with  philosophic  composure. 

With  regard  to  past  enmities,  it  is  the  amiable 
task  of  retrospection  to  divest  them  of  the  intempe- 
rate colours  with  which  they  once  glared  upon  us, 
and  to  entice  us  to  regret  our  own  foibles  rather 
than  reproach  those  of  others.  Of  course  there 
are  foes,  and  treacheries,  which  make  the  heart 
sicken  to  remember. 
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Memories  that  make  the  heart  a tomb, 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit’s  gloom, 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  joy  once  lost  is  pain. 

But,  generally  speaking,  an  honourable  mind,  in  the 
hour  of  reflection,  is  more  ready  for  remorse  than 
revenge.  The  wings  of  Time  have  brushed  away  all 
the  cobwebs  and  network  wherein  we  wove  our 
spiteful  fancies  and  feelings : we  are  now  inclined 
to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  prejudice  which  covered 
our  adversary,  and  regard  him  in  the  beautiful  light 
of  amiability  and  virtue. 

Those  who  are  partial  to  music  know  how  to 
appreciate  those  melodies  which  gush  over  the 
soul,  and  water  the  flowers  of  memory.  How  ex- 
quisite are  the  feelings  which  set  the  mind  in  a 
glow  of  remembrance,  while  some  impassioned 
creature  is  enrapturing  the  ear  in  strains  familiar 
to  us  from  our  childhood ! Our  whole  frame 
grows  etherealised  ; friends  and  faces,  smiles  and 
homes,  and  streams  and  glades,  and  all  the 
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panorama  of  our  past  existence,  appear  to  us,  in 
a rich  creation  of  thought. 

It  is  in  its  influence  over  the  memory  that  the 
master  charm  of  music  consists.  When  the  veteran 
hears  the  trumpet’s  voice  bounding  on  the  breeze, 
and  feels  it  rolling  across  his  heart,  his  delight  does 
not  proceed  altogether  from  the  martial  emotions 
excited  in  his  breast;  but  chiefly  from  the  im- 
mediate remembrance  of  battles  and  campaigns. 
His  retrospective  glance  brings  before  him  the  glo- 
rious morn  when  the  spear-heads  glittered,  and  the 
white  plumes  waved,  and  the  spirit-stirring  trumpet 
sounded  through  the  ranks.  His  breath  stops, 
his  eye  brightens,  and  once  again  he  seems  to  be 
upon  the  battle-plain. 

In  fashionable  company,  it  is  now  become  rare  to 
hear  a simple  air  or  ballad,  whose  English  sounds 
must  fascinate  every  ear.  Instead  of  this,  some 
fine  Italian  piece  is  chaunted  in  a twirl  of  in- 
harmonious screeches;  which,  of  course,  every  ac- 
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complished  fool  in  the  room  must  admire.  But 
when  some  native  song  is  warbled  out  with  taste 
and  feeling,  nothing  is  more  congenial  than  the  qui- 
escent homeliness  mellowing  the  mind,  while  the 
ear  is  taking  in  the  melody.  The  calmest  visions 
of  the  past  now  flit  before  us  ; and,  ere  the  ballad 
is  finished,  we  have  visited  the  home  of  our  infancy, 
glanced  at  the  revered  features  of  those  who  reared 
us,  and  gone  through  the  whole  round  of  the  daily 
felicities  we  once  experienced. 

I love  to  see  a good  old  man  enjoying  retro- 
spection in  his  arm-chair,  before  his  bonny  fire. 
While  the  faint  shadow  of  a blaze  is  sleeping 
on  his  time-worn  cheeks, — while  his  aged  limbs 
are  at  ease,  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  his  hands 
crossed  on  his  bosom, — how  serenely  he  retraces 
the  rugged  and  precarious  paths  of  a long  life. 
How  beautiful  the  visions  of  memory  now  unveil- 
ing themselves  before  his  inward  eye,  and  the 
thoughts  now  passing  through  his  soul,  and  some- 
times welling  out  in  a tear ! Still  as  the  family 
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cat  purring  at  his]  feet,  I could  sit,  and  draw  from 
his  composed  features  images  of  peacefulness  and 
virtue. 

Our  retrospections  are  easily  called  into  action. 
A voice,  a tree,  a feature,  or  a form,  will  often 
force  back  our  fancy  into  the  years  that  have 
fled,  and  make  us  pause  amid  the  drudgery  of 
common  life,  and  toy  a few  moments  away  in  ima- 
ginative luxury.  Who  has  not  meditated  over  the 
features  of  a portrait  suddenly  brought  to  his  view, 
and  in  the  colours  of  the  artist  imaged  the  expres- 
sion of  a face  that  once  beamed  on  him  its  most 
delicious  smile  ? Next  to  a portrait,  a letter  fre- 
quently unlinks  the  chain  of  association,  and 
decoys  us  into  a long  train  of  pleasing  retrospec- 
tions. Oblivious  of  the  hour’s  duties,  we  muse 
down  the  page,  hail  the  well-known  hand,  and 
linger  over  each  expression  of  warm-hearted  fami- 
liarity, with  all  the  freshness  of  unchanging  friend- 
ship. But  much  more  vivid  are  our  recollections? 
when,  amid  the  bustle  of  a strange  city,  the  face  of 
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a long-absent  friend  gleams  upon  us  in  the  full 
light  of  cordiality  and  gladness : 

The  mutual  nod, — the  grave  disguise 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  running  o’er; 

And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 

For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more. 

Wordsworth. 

For  awhile,  the  surprisal  confuses  the  brain  \ but, 
when  we  have  parted,  and  retreat  towards  home,  our 
total  insensibility  to  the  tumult  around  us  betrays 
the  course  of  thought : — smoke,  mud,  and  ill-man- 
ners may  attend  our  steps  ; but  our  mental  pre- 
sence is  far  away  : we  are  sitting,  perchance,  at  the 
parlour-window  of  home,  and  listening  to  the  sweet 
counsels  of  a father;  or  parading  the  garden  at  star- 
light, with  two  chatty  sisters  by  our  side,  making 
puns  on  the  moon. 

Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  every  one  has  his 
peculiar  favourite.  One  admires  that  hour  when 
the  Day  is  just  born,  and  his  face  is  yet  fresh  with 
the  loveliness  of  young  existence  ; another  prefers 
the  twilight  hour ; another,  the  sleepy  hour  of 
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moonlight ; and  many  prefer  the  first  hour  after 
they  are  in  bed.  There  is  an  inexpressible  gratitude 
felt  towards  Him  who  has  steered  us  through  the 
storms  of  another  day,  and  brought  us  at  night 
to  a safe  anchorage.  And  how  exquisitely  refresh- 
ing is  the  delicate  first  fall  of  the  sheets  on  the 
tired  limbs  now  stretched  at  their  ease!  How  grate- 
ful is  the  contact  of  the  plump  pillow  and  the 
pressing  cheek ! 

After  ten  minutes,  a dreaminess  comes  on,  which 
is  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  hum  of  an  impertinent 
wind  shaking  the  window  as  if  determined  to  in- 
trude ; and  also  by  the  faint  roll  of  some  distant 
vehicle,  and  the  drowsy  bawl  of  a night-guardian. 
And  now,  by  what  name  shall  we  distinguish  that 
feeble,  fairy  kind  of  jingle  whirring  from  ear  to 
ear  in  pensive  monotony?  Call  it  by  what  name 
you  will,  it  soon  laps  the  soul  away : all  the  sweet- 
est, softest,  dearest  periods  of  our  lives  are  now 
before  us  : within  the  dark  enclosure  of  the  bed- 
curtains,  many  a loved  form  springs  into  visionary 
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existence,  till  Sleep  approaches,  and  wafts  us  away 
into  the  region  of  Nothingness. 

The  most  delightful  way  to  enjoy  our  retro- 
spections is,  to  visit  some  spot  where  the  bloom  of 
our  boyish  days  flourished,  and  where  every  tree 
and  stone  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  skies  that  arch 
over  the  earth.  An  account  of  such  a visit  shall 
conclude  this  chapter  ; and  if  the  reader  will  con- 
trive to  forget  the  frowns  and  the  whiskers  of  man- 
hood for  a while,  he  will  perchance  find  something 
ongenial  in  it. 

After  five  years’  absence  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  I found  myself,  on  a bright  April  morning  in 
18 — , parading  the  High  Street  of  Southampton. 
On  that  morning,  every  thing  assumed  a hue  of 
beauty.  After  passing  through  the  mouldering  arch 
of  the  ancient  prison,  and  giving  half  a thought  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Watts,  the  merry  crackle  of  the 
pebbled  beach  once  more  sounded  beneath  my  feet. 
How  beautifully  fresh  is  the  first  draught  of  the  sea- 
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breeze,  after  we  have  been  smoke-dried  in  the 
sallow  atmosphere  of  crowded  towns  ! How  volup- 
tuously it  toys  about  the  face,  dallies  with  the  hair, 
and  glides  through  the  half-opened  lips  into  the 
very  heart  itself!  Amid  such  renovation,  our  frame 
seems  to  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  and  we  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a part  of  the  scene  around  us. 

Though  the  sea -view  from  the  Southampton 
beach  is  not  very  extensive,  it  is  uncommonly  at- 
tractive and  varied.  Owing  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  all  was  in  its  romantic  glory.  At  a distance, 
the  curl  of  smoke  from  the  steam-boat  was  fad- 
ing away  in  the  glittering  air ; and  while  the  eye 
was  tracing  this,  and  the  white  flash  of  the  little 
billows  frolicking  at  the  prow,  the  ear  was  occa- 
sionally catching  the  echoes  of  a bugle  skipping 
across  the  waters.  Beyond,  the  faint  glimpse 
of  a flag,  shivering  on  the  top  of  Carisbrooke 
castle,  attracted  the  view;  while  stately  vessels 
were  riding  on,  in  the  full  pride  of  distended 
canvass.  In  addition  to  this,  the  red-roofed  houses 
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of  Hythe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
reverend  elms  circling  along  the  shore,  and  nume- 
rous pleasure-boats  and  fishing-smacks  dancing 
about  the  Itchen,  claimed  the  spectator’s  admira- 
tion. After  musing  delighted  on  the  scenery,  I 
turned  round,  pursued  my  ramble  along  the  beach, 
fell  in  “ love  at  first  sight”  with  several  groups  of 
white-robed  misses,  who  were  pretending  to  sip  the 
sweets  of  the  last  new  novel,  or  else  improving  their 
time  in  the  discussion  of  flirtations, — and,  at  last, 
fixed  myself  in  a lounging  posture  on  a bench 
beneath  one  of  the  elms,  and  was  just  going  to 
ponder  “ old  times,”  when  the  hour  of  noon  was 
tolled  from  one  of  the  churches,  and  I hastened  to 
prepare  for  my  journey  to  Bishop’s  Waltham. 

*Tis  a pleasant  thing  to  be  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a spirited  steed,  on  a clear  sunny  day,  and  to 
have  an  eye  and  heart  capable  of  feeding  on  the 
prospect  around  us.  At  all  events  I thought  so 
on  this  occasion,  and  departed  in  the  best  possible 
humour  for  enjoying  myself. — Every  one  acquainted 
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with  Southampton  must  remember  the  scene  that 
unfolds  itself  to  the  traveller,  when,  after  turning 
from  the  Southampton  road,  he  enters  into  that 
leading  to  Portsmouth  : — The  green-fronted  villas, 
with  their  Italian  roofs,  and  meandering  paths ; the 
distant  spread  of  meadows  and  woods,  with  here 
and  there  an  aristocratical  mansion  gleaming  through 
the  trees  planted  in  front ; together  with  the  white 
masts  of  vessels  glittering  in  the  azure  air,  and  the 
flash  of  the  river  itself  rolling  forward  with  swarms 
of  ripples  twinkling  on  its  surface, — keep  the  eye  in 
a glitter  of  enjoyment.  But,  after  a mile  or  so,  the 
road  to  Bishop’s  Waltham  becomes  rather  monoto- 
nous ; and  I reached  the  end  of  my  journey  in  the 
midst  of  a reverie  that  had  been  as  undisturbed  as 
the  severest  anchorite  could  have  wished. 

While  descending  the  hill  that  led  into  the  vil- 
lage, I indulged  myself  with  the  pleasurable  anti- 
cipation of  meeting  an  old  school-day  friend,  the 
punchy  landlord  of  the  “ Red  Lion”  Inn.  How 
charming  it  would  be  to  see  his  redoubtable  rain- 
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bow-coloured  face  in  a broad  laugh— to  remind 
him  of  many  a freak  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  his 
orchard,  and  then  to  enter  the  snug  little  bar, 
and  amuse  his  good  lady  with  reminiscences  and 
inquiries  respecting  all  the  black-eyed  misses ‘in  the 
neighbourhood!  Alas!  the  march  of  mind  had 
reached  Bishop’s  Waltham.  No  longer  was  the* 
“ Red  Lion”  in  the  honourable  condition  of  years, 
but  totally  metamorphosed  into  a flaring  and 
showy  animal,  looking  as  haughty  as  a living 
one  careering  through  the  woods,  and  graced  with 
a tail  that  jutted  out  behind  in  a spirited  curve,  like 
the  frisk  of  the  fountain  in  Temple  Gardens.  In 
short,  the  whole  inn  was  new  to  me ; and,  notwith- 
standing its  renovated  style,  it  did  not  seem  so 
engaging  as  when  I last  beheld  it.  All  doubts 
respecting  the  present  proprietor  were  removed  by 
the  appearance  of  a surly-faced  landlord,  with  his 
hat  cocked  impertinently  on  one  side,  and  his  hands 
diving  about  his  pockets  with  that  serious  air  which 
betokens  an  avaricious  man.  He  looked  at  me 
with  a vulgar  stare,  as  if  it  were  criminal  to  gaze  on 
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his  superfine  Red  Lion  ! Oh,  if  David  Dunderhead 
had  been  the  landlord,  how  differently  should  I 
have  been  treated  ! He  would  have  patted  me  good- 
temperedly  on  the  shoulder,  and  cried  with  the 
chuckle  of  benevolence,  “ Ah,  Master!  glad  to 
zee  he,  zur, — glad  to  zee  he,  zur — how  does  the 
governor  ? — woolPe  walk  in  a bit  ?” 

Leaving  the  inhospitable  inn,  I turned  the  corner 
and  proceeded  up  the  lane  that  led  to  the  “ Aca- 
demy,” the  principal  object  of  my  journey. 

Be  it  a weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days ; 

The  scene  is  touching,  and  that  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  the  sight,  and  fee-ls  at  none.  ' 

How  differently  the  whole  place  appeared  to  what 
it  did  when  I was  first  rolled  up  to  it  in  a dashing 
chaise.  Then,  whisperings  and  stares,  and  nods  and 
winks,  and  inquisitive  eyes,  peeping  out  from  half- 
opened  doors,  greeted  my  arrival.  Now,  I walked 
along  without  receiving  one  smile  of  recognition  ! 
five  years  had  altered  me  and  the  whole  village.  My 
grief  was  complete,  when,  arriving  in  front  of  the 
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school  mansion,  I perceived  all  the  windows  plas- 
tered with  auction  bills,  and  numerous  unruly  per- 
sonages tramping  through  the  hall  with  triumphant 
impertinence.  Though  never  very  affectionately 

attached  to  Mr.  J , (the  head  of  the  academy,) 

five  years  had  rubbed  away  all  harsh  recollections, 
and  I had  contemplated  an  interview  with  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure.  It  would  have  been  so  charming 
to  have  entered  the  study,  and  to  have  taken  a 
retrospective  glance  at  “ old  times  have  talked 
over  the  unforgotten  glories  of  successful  themes  ; 
and  inquired  the  fate  of  my  cotemporaries. 

As  the  premises  were  made  public  on  this  day 
I found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  and,  after  passing  over  a little  stile, 
a hilly  mead,  which,  in  my  time,  was  denominated 
“ the  play-ground.’5  ’Twas  a lovely  noon  5 and, 
while  the  eye  looked  up  with  an  enamoured  glance 
through  the  bright  blue  air,  an  indescribable  still 
delight  came  over  the  heart.  Here,  then,  at 
last,  I trod  on  the  same  green  turf  which  I had 
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once  bounded  over  with  a light  foot,  and  a lighter 
heart ! Around  me  were  the  same  wood-covered 
hills,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  waving  in  the  breeze 
— the  same  spacious  spread  of  shining  meadows, 
yellow  declivities,  and  the  same  curly  streams 
tinkling  along  the  winding  tracks : but  how  was  I 
altered  ! 

As  I walked  up  the  village,  on  my  way  to  the 
church-yard,  I recollected  that  if  that  very  worthy 
man  Timothy  Weasle,  the  cobbler,  was  in  existence, 
I should  find  him  an  index  to  all  the  events  which 
had  occurred  during  my  absence  from  Bishop’s  Wal- 
tham. As  for  Timothy  Weasle  himself,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  might  have  found  a treasure  in  him,  such  as 
he  was  when  I last  looked  on  his  rough  counte- 
nance. To  our  school  he  was  a “ magnus  Apollo ” 
respecting  the  capture  of  birds,  the  anatomy  of 
cricket-balls,  and  the  important  subject  of  bows 
and  arrows.  In  earlier  days,  Timothy  had  been 
rather  too  partial  to  game,  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  having  his  passage  paid  to  that  verdant 
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isle,  called  New  Holland  : however,  he  had  long 
left  off  all  iniquitous  practices,  and  shook  as  honest 
a head  over  his  stool,  as  ever  was  placed  upon  a 
cobbler’s  shoulders.  His  dwelling  consisted  of  one 
room,  which  was  fully  occupied  by  himself,  a fierce- 
eyed woman  called  his  wife,  a superannuated  cat, 
and  a shaggy '-coated  terrier.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  poverty,  he  was  a person  of  consequence  among 
schoolboys,  and  to  him  I now  resorted. 

When  arrived  at  the  well-known  door,  I found 
Timothy  hammering  and  awling,  just  as  I had 
often  seen  him  occupied  five  years  ago.  After 
being  at  some  trouble  to  convince  him  that  I was 
the  same  identical  personage  who  used  to  visit  him 
and  listen  to  his  reminiscences,  and  hearing  his 
favourite  exclamation,  “ Lord  love  my  eyes  ! and 
is  it  you  ? — who  should  a thought  of  seeing  you 
again  ?” — the  following  dialogue  commenced: — 

“ Well,  Timothy,  no  one  seems  to  remember  me 
now  ; I feel  quite  a stranger  here.” — “ Don’t 
wonder  at  that  at  all.” 
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“ I am  sorry  to  find  Mr.  J.  has  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful ; he  was  a clever  man,  notwithstanding  his 
tyrannies.” — “ Clever!  I believe  ye — there  wer’n’t 
his  equal  in  all  the  county:  the  Waltham  folk 
turned  their  noses  at  en,  because  he  had  more 
in  his  little  head  than  all  they  had  put  together : 
envy — envy — sheer  envy  ! ” 

“ And  how  are  all  my  old  acquaintance  ? I sup- 
pose there  have  been  many  changes.  Is  Miss 
Primrose  married  ?” — “Aye,  and  got  three  chil- 
dren.” 

“How  is  old  Mr.  Mumble?” — “Dead  and 
buried.” 

“ How  is  Mr.  Simple  ?” — “ Under  the  turf.” 

“ And  Margaret  Honeymouth  ?”  — “ Oh,  she’s 
gone  to  Van  Dayman’s  Land,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  zomewhere  thereabouts.” 

“ And,  do  tell  me,  how  is  old  Merryweather, 
whose  orchard  we  used  to  plunder  so — is  he  alive  ?” 
'* — “ Dead,  and  his  stingy  old  wife  along  wi’en  !” 


What  havoc  time  makes  ! thought  I,  as  I gave 
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the  eccentric  cobbler  something  to  drink  my  health 
with,  and  turned  up  the  lane  towards  the  church. 

The  church  in  the  ancient  village  of  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  like  most  churches  in  retired  places, 
is  encrusted  and  moss-grown  ; and  it  boasts  of 
sundry  gothic  windows,  where  the  painted  figures 
contend  for  existence  with  dust  and  cobweb. 
Moreover,  Bishop’s  Waltham  church  has  a steeple, 
whose  weather-cock  glitters  very  romantically  in 
the  morning  beams  : as  for  the  churchyard,  that 
is  adorned  with  the  usual  variety  of  withy-bound 
graves,  angel-headed  tombstones,  and  grave-slabs 
level  with  the  turf.  But,  in  one  respect,  Bishop’s 
Waltham  church-yard  is  pre-eminently  favoured  : — 
one  side  of  it  is  lined  with  a tall  brown-looking  wall, 
which  encloses  the  play-ground  of  a “ seminary  for 
young  ladies  — oh,  that  play-ground ! But,  let  me 
obtain  the  key  of  the  church  from  the  old  sexton, 
and  after  I have  indulged  the  reader  with  a view 
from  the  church  parapet,  he  shall  hear  something 
about  u the  seminary  for  young  ladies,”  which  I beg 
at  once  to  affirm  is  of  the  “ first  respectability.” 
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There  is  not  a finer  prospect  in  his  Majesty’s 
dominions  than  that  which  a spectator  may  enjoy 
from  the  top  of  Bishop’s  Waltham  church.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  hoarse-mouthed  cataract  thump- 
ing the  rocks ; — no  mountain,  with  its  jagged 
protrusions : but,  before  you,  there  is  an  immense 
extent  of  meadows*  and  hedges  winding  about  in 
all  manner  of  fantastic  directions, — and  chalky  hills, 
with  lime-kilns  smoking  on  their  tops, — and  trout- 
brooks,  and  vallies  variegated  with  herds  of  sheep* 
and  smock-frocked  shepherds  loitering  about,  while 
the  faithful  yelp  of  the  sheep-dog  wanders  from  hill 
to  hill,  till  it  dies  into  silence.  On  this  afternoon, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  hills  w7ere  seen  with  their  sha- 
dowy heads  mingled  with  the  far  horizon,  except 
where  a gleam  of  sunshine  brought  some  light-faced 
cottage  into  bold  effect.  If  you  turned  your  eye  to 
the  westward,  the  sea  might  be  perceived  rolling 
forward  in  indistinct  majesty.  Such,  gentle  reader, 
was  the  scene  before  me  ; and,  after  I had  gazed  on 
it  musingly,  and  sent  my  thoughts  where  I have  not 
the  least  wish  for  you  to  accompany  them,  I turned 
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my  gaze  on  the  churchyard,  and  saw — not  a village 
funeral,  necessary  as  that  may  be — but  a nice  string 
of  school-girls,  looking  as  fresh  and  fair  as  a row  of 
primroses  on  a bank  by  the  wood  side. 

None  but  they  who  have  been  immured  in  a 
country  academy  can  perfectly  value  the  sight  of 
pretty  little  spinsters.  A young  fellow  of  sixteen 
soon  becomes  satiated  with  the  faces  of  the  house- 
maid and  the  cook  ; and,  as  he  must  scarcely  look 
at  the  features  of  the  mistress,  what  an  Elysian 
time  Sunday  is  to  him,  when  he  may  have  a 
glimpse  of  some  giggling,  flirting,  but  innocent 
school-girls.  I gazed  intensely  at  those  now  before 
me ; but  failed  to  recognize  any  form  or  face  with 
which  I could  claim  an  acquaintance.  Neverthe- 
less, the  sight  of  them,  as  they  entered  through  a 
dingy  door  into  the  play-ground,  fired  a train  of 
associations,  too  romantic  to  be  resisted.  How 
often  had  I stood,  in  company  with  some  school- 
fellow, on  this  sun-lighted  tower,  peeping  over  Miss 
R ’s  nunnery-wall,  and  whispered  my  boyish 
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gallantries  to  some  adored  and  merry-eyed  flirt ! — 
How  often,  on  Saturday  noon,  had  1 seated  myself 
on  a turfy  grave,  to  talk  by  means  of  my  fingers 
with  some  lovely  miss  of  sixteen,  shaking  her 
black  ringlets  in  the  breeze  that  bounded  by  her 
bed-room  window  ! But,  during  the  year  at  school, 
the  play  and  the  half-yearly  ball  constituted  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  scholastic  delight.  “We”  (that  is,  Mr. 

J ’s  parlour  boarders),  though  considered  by 

the  curate  something  approaching  to  scare-crows, 
were  great  favourites  with  the  elder  young  ladies  at 

Miss  R ’s  academy  ; and  though  the  prima 

donna  turned  rather  a suspicious  eye  on  us,  she 
never  forbade  her  flock  of  misses  from  enduring  our 
gallantries,  whenever  they  were  publicly  and  dis- 
creetly offered.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  our  rendezvous  at  the  village 
theatre  was  a circumstance  of  no  small  importance. 
— We  were  always  there  early,  to  secure  the  ladies 
the  front  seats;  and,  when  they  entered,  who  could 
be  mbre  alert  in  assisting  the  ladies  with  their 
shawls  and  bonnets  P During  the  course  of  the 
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performance,  some  fortunate  swain  usually  con- 
trived to  thread  his  way  amid  the  audience  until  he 
found  himself  by  the  side  of  his  beloved.  Then 
there  were  such  flutterings,  and  blushings,  and 
sighings,  and  squeezes  of  the  hand,  and  such 
ocular  eloquence ! But  the  walk  home — that 
was  the  cornucopia — the  cupful  of  bliss  ! — Oh, 
ye  of  the  sallow  cheek  and  the  sunken  eye  ! 
you  have  no  idea  of  our  bliss,  when,  after  bleach- 
ing your  countenances  in  the  steam  of  the  Opera, 
you  deposit  yourselves  in  a ricketty  hackney- 
coach,  and  roll  home. — Our’s  was  a short  sweet 
walk  through  a country  church-yard,  behind  a train 
of  maidens,  while  the  moon-beams,  frittered  by  the 
yew-tree  boughs,  danced  dizzily  before  them.  How 
delicious  was  the  pat-pat  of  their  light  feet,  as  it 
sounded  amid  the  breezeless  scene  ! What  a magic 
in  the  heart-warm  laugh,  and  in  the  arch  denun- 
ciations of  the  giddy  quizzes,  when  they  turned  their 
heads  obliquely  on  their  swains  behind  them ! It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  on  these  occasions,  all 
Sabbath  glances  were  translated,  Saturday  after- 
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noon  engagements  concluded,  and  vows  of  invio 
lable  attachment  mutually  taken. 

As  for  our  half-yearly  ball,  it  was  the  finest 
thing  imaginable,  and  was  celebrated  in  a long 
dining-room,  separated  from  the  school  mansion, 
The  previous  month  was  occupied  in  discussing 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  expenses  to  be  de- 
frayed : Mrs.  J — , at  this  time,  became  pliant 

and  affable,  and  volunteered  her  matronly  counsels 
respecting  hams,  cakes,  sandwiches,  and  wines; 

Mr.  J also  contrived  to  sympathise  with  the 

ardour  of  his  stubborn-minded  “ parlour-boarders,” 
and,  after  a few  retrograde  reflections  on  sundry 
misdemeanors,  concluded  his  lecture  by — “ Well, 

gentlemen,  I shall  wait  on  Miss  R , and 

communicate  your  invitation.”  This  was  an  im- 
portant point : if  Miss  R would  not  permit 

her  young  ladies  to  honour  our  ball-room,  we 
were  martyrs  indeed  ! For  this  reason,  our 
winks  at  church-time  were  always  diminished 
during  a few  Sundays  previous  to  the  ball,  by  way 
of  propitiation  for  past  offences. 
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When  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  we  had 
selected  the  ladies  for  oar  visitors,  what  a stir  of 
voices,  and  legs,  and  arms  ! 

(s  You’d  think  another  Hannibal  had  come, 

After  another  Cannse  ! ” 

One  trudged  five  miles  to  procure  a violin-player ; 
another  levied  contributions  on  the  laurel-gardens 
and  bowTers  around  the  village  ; while  the  more 
ingenious  decided  on  the  chalk  mottoes  which  were 
to  circle  the  floor,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  laurel 
branches. 

At  last  the  day  dawned  whose  evening  was  to  be 
greeted  with  a school  ball.  If  it  were  the  summer 
season,  the  scene  became  the  more  brilliant  and 
beautiful : — every  thing  was  in  elegant  order  by  five 
o’clock ; at  which  hour,  with  frizzled  heads,  stiff 
shirt-collars,  and  scented  pocket-handkerchiefs,  we 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  ladies.  After  a half-hour’s 
fretting,  and  horrible  suspicion  of  “ sudden  illness,” 
&c.,  the  street-door  peal  sounded  through  the 
ancient  rooms  of  the  house,  and  immediately  the 
pattering  of  feet  and  the  rustle  of  muslin  gowns 
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were  heard  in  the  hall.  A marble  face  would  have 
wreathed  itself  into  smiles,  to  have  seen  our 
operations  while  the  school-girls  were  regulating 
their  ringlets  and  sashes  in  the  dress  room  : one 
was  passionately  polishing  his  shoe,  a second  quar- 
relling with  his  neck-cloth,  a third  in  despair  about 
a shoe-tie,  a fourth  untwisting  his  crisp-cabbage 
ringlets  into  an  attractive  form,  a fifth  bracing  his 
coat  around  him,  and  a sixth  surveying  himself  from 
top  to  toe  with  imperturbable  vanity. 


That  man  is  not  worth  the  space  he  occupies  in 
the  world,  whose  eye  would  not  have  sparkled  when 
it  gazed  upon  fifteen  well-dressed  maidens,  as  they 
paraded  towards  a marquee,  erected  on  a green 
plat,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tea.  There  were, 
of  course,  two  or  three  tiny  misses,  with  short 
petticoats,  angular  arms,  and  goose-like  ankles ; — 
but  the  rest  were  composed  of  delightful  creatures, 
just  budding  into  womanhood,  and  bearing  on  their 
cheeks  the  ripe  warm  blush  of  beauty,  and  darting 
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from  their  expressive  eyes  mysteries  as  undefinable 
as  they  are  bewitching.  The  first  hour  was  com- 
paratively a chilly  one ; Mr.  J.  was  a little  pompous, 
Mrs.  J.  a little  prim,  and  Miss  R.  a little  prudish, 
— but  as  soon  as  the  evening  came, — then  was  the 
moment  for  us  to  “ deserve  the  fair,” 

Shall  I proceed  P — After  discussing  preliminaries, 
— but  the  reader  may  as  well  peep  into  the  ball- 
room itself,  which  was  superabundantly  adorned 
with  laurels,  and  enigmatic  compliments  to  “ Les 
Dames,”  in  chalk.  Immediately  on  our  entrance 
into  the  “ dancing-room,”  all  scholastic  prudery 
was  dismissed.  Age  relaxed  its  monumental 
countenance  into  suavity,  and  youth  began  to 
frisk,  and  flutter  about  in  smiles.  The  reader 
may  rest  assured  the  scene  was  not  to  be  despised : 
— -fifteen  couple  of  both  sexes  footing  it  away 
right  merrily,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  happiness, 
is  an  attractive  spectacle.  After  a few  quadrilles, 
the  inspiration  of  the  hour  was  universal ; and  no 
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one  in  the  room  sat  still  but  the  “ blind  old  man 
who  plied  the  fiddle-strings  in  the  corner,  and  Mr. 
W.  our  assistant,  who  was  not  partial  to  the  “ mazy 
dance.” 

Such  were  the  scenes  a sight  of  the  school-girls 
revived  from  “ memory’s  waste and  after  an  ima- 
ginary creation  of  boyhood,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  a shade  of  melancholy  reflections.  What 
had  become  of  all  those  happy  beings,  whom  I had 
been  picturing  to  my  delighted  fancy  P — Scattered 
apart  over  the  wide  world,  like  leaves  by  the 
wind.  Never  were  they  to  meet  again  on  this 
side  of  eternity.  If  I would  find  them, — for 
one,  I should  have  to  unlock  the  barriers  of  the 
tomb,  and  see  her  who  was  once  robed  in  beauty, 
withering  away  into  the  dust  around  her ; — for 
another,  I must  enter  the  home  of  sorrow,  and 
behold  the  once  dimpled  cheek  of  maidenhood, 
gaunt  and  gloomy  with  the  fears  of  a mother,  or 
the  distractions  of  a wife  ! And  lastly,  I might 
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find  one  of  my  own  age  and  sex  in  some  distant 
clime,  "and  like  myself,  perchance,  in  a quiet 
moment  of  imagination,  visioning  the  scenes 
I had  been  remembering.  How  transient  are  our 
youthful  days, — like  streams,  glittering  for  a mo- 
ment on  our  path,  and  then  flowing  away  for  ever ! 
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The  truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth. 


At  the  age  of  sixteen,  I published  a small  volume 
of  rhymes,  as  trashy  as  ever  profaned  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  hot-pressed  paper.  How  I 
became  so  stultified  as  to  inflict  such  immature 
harmonies  on  my  acquaintance,  I shall  not  detain 
the  reader  to  explain. 

The  history  of  this  luckless  volume  is  soon  told : 
all  who  had  paid  their  subscription-money  thought 
it  wasted  : and,  most  probably,  many  of  the  copies 
have,  by  this  time,  made  a tour  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  by  means  of  pies,  trunks,  and  similar 
machinery  : so  that,  after  all,  the  greatest  trash 
may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  greatest  circulation. 
Fortunately  I had  the  wisdom  to  launch  into  the 
world  anonymously.  The  papers  in  my  native 
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city  certainly  proclaimed  it  the  44  interesting 
production  ” of  my  most  interesting  self ; but 
their  criticisms  are  not  read  three  miles  away  from 
the  place  of  publication.  It  was  sent,  however,  to 
a few  of  the  leading  Reviews : 44  The  Literary 
Gazette  ” very  properly  decreed  its  damnation 
in  four  lines ; 44  The  Literary  Chronicle  ” ten- 

derly spied  a few  gleams  of  talent  in  it ; and 
that  patriarchal  magazine,  44  The  Gentleman’s,” 
condescended,  in  a fatherly  paragraph  of  six  lines, 
to  admonish  me  44  to  buy  up  immediately,  and  let 
mybeardgrow  before  I attempted  to  write  again 
the  reviewer  added,  C(  the  bud  was  promising.” 

Mysterious  as  the  avowal  may  be  considered, 
the  folly  and  insignificancy  of  my  44  maiden  ” 
poetry  never  struck  me  till  it  lay  before  me  one 
evening  in  the  custody  of  red  covers.  ’Twas  then, 
when  the  bustle  of  printing  and  the  artificial  dig- 
nity arising  from  something  coming  out  were  over, 
that  sense  resumed  her  ascendancy,  and  enthusiasm 
subsided  into  reflection.  The  harrowing  thoughts 
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of  that  evening  will  never  be  unremembered : it 
was  a cheerless  winter  night ; and  the  howling 
blast  muttered  up  and  down  the  chimney  in  surly 
indistinctness.  This  state  of  the  weather  added 
to  the  nervous  gloom  of  my  mind;  and,  after 

gazing  on  the  “ Poetical  ” for  many  minutes, 

as  a mother  would  look  on  the  beauty  of  her 
infant  in  its  shroud,  I loosed  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  in  tears ; I felt  I had  done  myself  an  in- 
justice, without  the  present  ability  of  proving  it 
The  world  would  say,  these  are  your  drossy 
rhymes  3 if  you  could  have  framed  superior,  you 
would.  This  was  torture,  and  I paraded  up  and 
down  my  room  in  a fever  of  pride  and  remorse. 
Notwithstanding  my  carelessness  ancT  unwillingness 
4 4 verier e stilum ,”  my  ambition  was  high : but 
when  I compared  my  production  with  those  which 
the  world  had  admired,  the  conviction  was  as  mor- 
tifying as  it  was  correct.  From  that  moment,  the 
settled  purpose  of  my  heart  was  to  triumph  over 
past  nonsense  by  future  excellence. 

There  is  a very  life  in  our  despair, 

Vitality  of  poison. 
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I know  not  how  it  is,  but  a month  or  two  after 
my  arrival  in  London,  I became  “ a new  creature : ” 
my  faculties  appeared  to  enlarge,  my  energies  to 
strengthen,  and  my  ambition  to  tower.  Each  week 
seemed  to  bring  with  it  improvement ; and  by  the 
end  of  three  months,  I had  frittered  some  of  my 
thoughts  away  in  magazines  of  high  character. 
But  magazine  writing  is  a pitiful  occupation  ; a 
man  may  drudge  for  many  a year,  ere  he  arrive  at 
any  celebrity.  It  is  a very  pretty  method,  as- 
suredly, of  gaining  eight  or  ten  guineas  a sheet 
after  you  have  acquired  a reputation  by  a previous 
work  : but,  as  a mere  magazine  purveyor,  your  best 
articles  must  be  ephemeral.  Under  this  impression, 
I determined  to  alterl  my  course,  and  endeavour 

Portum  adire  Corinthum, 

by  some  distinct  work. 

On  surveying  the  arena  of  literature,  I found 
there  were  very  few  entrances  unoccupied.  Sen- 
timent-makers, spinners  and  weavers  of  poetry, 
tale  manufacturers,  pun-clenchers,  and  compilers 
of  all  grades  swarmed  on  every  side.  At  length, 
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after  some  days’  cogitation,  I resolved  on  choosing 
a field,  prolific  in  subject,  and  comparatively  un- 
trodden. It  was  perilous,  and  covered  with  thorns 
and  briars;  still,  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  together  with  a natural  bent 
towards  the  style  of  the  intended  volume,  spurred 
me  on  to  the  undertaking. 

Many  persons,  who  have  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  authors,  imagine  that  composition  is  a most  de- 
lightful occupation.  This,  it  is  presumed,  depends 
materially  on  contingent  circumstances.  Thomas 
Moore,  who  can  obtain  one  thousand  pounds  for 
an  “ Epicurean;”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  lines  are 
fortunes ; Southey,  and  others,  who  write  under  a 
golden  atmosphere,  no  doubt,  are  in  a very  de- 
lectable state  of  mind  while  they  are  translating 
their  thoughts  “ in  words  that  burn.”  But  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  one  who  writes  a book  with  no 
certainty  of  its  yielding  him  any  harvest  ; the 
young  author,  in  particular,  whose  first  work  so 
frequently  shapes  his  future  fortune,  must  com- 
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pose  in  a very  feverish  state  of  feeling.  For  myself, 
I look  back  on  the  hours  spent  in  writing  the 

, as  the  most  miserable  and  monotonous 

in  my  existence. 

At  last,  my  labours,  like  Hercules’,  came  to  a 
conclusion  ; and  after  the  MS.  was  reduced  into  a 
legible  form  by  a copyist,  I began  to  think  of  a pub- 
lisher. As  regarded  the  poem,  having  submitted 
the  MS.  to  the  perusal  of  a critical  friend,  and  an 
elegant  poet,  I had  some  reason  to  be  satisfied  ; but 
as  to  publishers,  I was  a complete  solitary,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  a single  channel  by  which  I 
might  obtain  an  auspicious  introduction.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  mention  that  I had 
two  letters  expressing  all  that  a young  author 
could  have  wished  in  his  favour,  from  a gentleman 
who  has  long  ranked  among  the  first  critics  of  the 
day.  But  the  writer  had  long  retired  from  the 
literary  world,  and  was  too  proud  to  solicit  the 
shadow  of  a favour  from  a publisher.  No  choice 
was  left  but  that  of  self-exertion. 
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The  young  writer  who  comes  to  London  under 
the  idea  of  meeting  with  any  thing  beyond  mere 
venal  treatment  from  publishers,  will  generally 
be  grievously  disappointed.  The  days  have  long 
passed  away  when  half-a-dozen  such  men  as 
John  Newbery,  “ the  philanthropic  bookseller  in 
St.  Paul’s'  Churchyard,”  were  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolis,  prompt  to  assist  wherever  meritorious 
industry  needed  their  patronage.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  booksellers  are  still,  in  a measure,  the 
Mecsenases  of  literature  ; that  is,  they  will  not 
shrink  from  spending  five  pounds  when  there  is 
a bright  prospect  of  their  yielding  fifty  in  return : 
moreover,  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  a class  of  men, 
they  are  respectable,  but  nothing  more.  They  have 
no  esteem  for  the  literature  of  their  country  beyond 
the  profit  their  books  may  return  them. 

Such  being  the  real  character  of  metropolitan 
booksellers,  a novice  has  a poor  chance  with  their 
“ high  mightinesses,”  without  an  introduction 
from  some  pampered  darling  of  the  Row.  This  is 
the  master-key  by  which  the  pocket  of  a publisher 
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is  unlocked.  As  remarked  above,  I was  myself 
unprovided  with  any  direct  introduction,  and  was 
compelled  to  exert  my  own  ingenuity  in  the  matter. 

I did  not  presume  to  address  the  great  aristo- 
cratical  publisher  ; the  work  being  by  far  of  too 
daring  a nature  to  chime  with  his  connexion, 
but,  as  a commencement,  procured  an  ingenious 

friend  to  wait  on  Mr.  — , the  most  spirited 

publisher  of  the  day.  He  passed  by  a glass  door 
into  a chamber,  resembling  an  attorney’s  office, 
where  sundry  clerks  were  busily  plying  their  pens, 
and  thence  into  a private  room,  where  the  manu- 
script business  is  conducted.  Mr. ’s  literary 

adviser  officiated,  and  when  the  nature  of  the 
work  was  explained  to  be  poetical,  something 

like  a sneer  perched  on  that  gentleman’s  nose  5 in 

* 

reply  to  which,  my  friend  complacently  remarked, 
as  he  handed  the  neatly-rolled  MS.,  “ he  hoped 
the  merits  of  the  work  would  be  considered.” — 
“ Excuse  me,  Sir,  will  it  sell  is  the  question  with 
us  ; poetry  is  a horrid  drug,  Sir — I assure — I fear” 
— Permit  me,”  interrupted  my  friend,  “ to  show 
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you  two  letters  from  Mr, to  the  author  ; they 

contain  an  eulogium  on  him  from  one  who  ranks 
highly  as  a critic  and  a poet.”  At  this,  the  afore- 
said gentleman  relaxed  his  face  into  a smile  of 
satisfaction,  recognised  the  hand-writing  of  the 
epistles,  and  was  pleased  to  request  the  detention 
of  my  MS.  till  it  could  be  examined  and  sentenced. 

Oh  the  miseries  of  expectation  ! — especially 
when  a first  MS.  is  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  finest 
passages  of  it  flash  on  his  mind,  and  then  his  hopes 
brighten  forth,  and  he  walks  about  the  room,  and 
whistles  and  hums,  and  smacks  his  lips,  and  claps 
his  hands,  and  basks  for  awhile  in  the  beautiful 
sunshine  of  fame.  But  these  are  what  the  phy- 
sicians would  term  “ lucid  intervals,”  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  horrible  doubts  and  misgivings.  What  an 
inconsiderable  performance  is  his,  compared  with 
the  productions  appearing  daily  ! And  what  interest 
will  a publisher  feel  for  one  whose  name  he  has 
never  heard  ! These  reflections  are  blackened  by 
a remembrance  of  some  past  martyrs  to  literary 
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struggles,  and  the  dusty  and  dreary  road  to  be  con- 
quered ere  he  enter  the  Temple  of  Fame, — 

“ Stupendous  pile  ! not  reared  by  mortal  hands.” 

Being  by  nature  a nervous  being,  night  generally 
presented  me  with  a second  edition  of  the  dismal 
phantoms  of  the  day ! My  dreams  were  peopled 
with  printers’  devils,  rubbing  their  pitchy  fingers  ; 
and,  sometimes,  a publisher,  with  a grin  of  hideous 
contempt,  appeared  to  fling  my  manuscript  into 
the  fire  ! But  the  most  horrid  terrors  were  those 
awakened  by  a visionary  host  of  long-toothed  and 
large-eyed  critics,  who  seemed  to  join  their  heads 
together,  and  with  extended  necks,  to  yelp  damna- 
tion on  me  in  concert,  like  a pack  of  unfed  hounds! 

On  an  appointed  day,  I waited  on  my  friend, 
to  hear  my  doom.  Although  in  a painful  flutter, 
and  anxious  to  a degree  to  ask  concerning  my  MS., 
whenever  I was  about  “ to  put  the  question,”  a 
nameless  something  choked  the  half-born  words. 
Unfortunately,  a third  person  was  present,  and 
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such  is  the  jealous  fever  of  a distracted  mind,  their 
merry  colloquies  sounded  like  mockery  on  my  ear. 
I gazed  slily  round  the  room,  and  not  perceiving 
any  parcel  resembling  the  roll  of  manuscript,  a 
beam  of  hope  shot  courage  into  my  heart,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  inquiring  its  fate,  when  my 
friend,  as  if  he  had  just  remembered  the  principal 
object  of  my  visit,  kindly,  but  carelessly  said,— 

“ Well,  and  what  do  you  think  P has  sent  us 

the  MS.  again  1” 

At  this  mournful  announcement,  away  went  proof 
sheets  and  puffs,  like  a startled  flock  of  wild  geese  ! 
After  gaining  breath,  I replied,  with  my  face  pulled 
two  different  ways,  by  a grin  of  politeness,  and  a 
twitch  of  anguish — “ I don’t  know ; not  good  enough, 

of  course  !”  <c  Why,  you  shall  hear  : — Mr. 

very  politely  returned  the  MS.,  and  these  were  his 
exact  words  : — ‘ The  MS.  has  been  carefully 
read,  and  we  could  have  got  over  every  difficulty, 
were  not  some  of  Mr. ’s  connections  al- 

luded to — All  very  true,  certainly ; but,  my  dear  Sir ! 
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we  should  have  had  the  house  tumbled  about  our 
heads  ! — the  house  about  our  heads,  Sir  ! It  is, 
nevertheless,  elegantly  written,  and  by  no  inexpe- 
rienced hand.  Mr.  — recommends  Mr.  K. 

as  a gentleman  likely  to  take  it ; it  must  be  pub- 
lished by  an  independent  man,  and  then  we  know 
(with  a wink)  what  the  sale  will  be — good  morning, 
Sir.’  ” 


By  eleven  the  next  morning  I proceeded  in 
search  of  a publisher,  with  the  MS  under  my  arm. 
As  recommended  by  Mr. ^ I waited  on  a gen- 

tleman in  Pall  Mall,  who  was  a literary  man  as 
well  as  a publisher.  Here  again  another  fortnight 
elapsed  before  any  answer  could  be  given.  Oh, 
that  dreary  time — that  hideous  interval  ; when  the 
mind  of  a young  author  is  tortured  and  twisted 
by  all  manner  of  racks.  At  the  close  of  the  fort“ 
night,  I called,  with  a palpitating  heart,  for 

Mr.  K ’s  decision.  As  before,  I was  shown 

into  one  of  those  compact  kind  of  boudoirs, 
where  most  publishers  receive  authors.  There  was 
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no  need  of  words : at  a glance,  I saw  my  doom 
politely  hinted  in  that  gracious  smile  which  so 
often  precedes  disagreeable  business.  After  the 
customary  five  minutes’ -worth  of  “ hems,”  he  very 
complacently  informed  me,  that  “ he  had  read  my 
work  with  great  pleasure ; that  there  was  great 
talent  displayed  \ and,  moreover,  that  such  a work 
ought  to  be  published,  but  (those  melancholy  huts  /) 
viewing  it  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  he  really 
feared  it  might  lead  him  into  some  inconvenient 
straits  ; and,  therefore,  — he  returned  the  MS. 
with  many  thanks.” — I held  out  my  hand  to 
receive  the  MS.  with  about  as  much  alacrity  as  a 
school  urchin  places  his  in  reach  of  a ferule. 

I have  passed  hours  under  the  endurance  of 
heart-burns,  spasms,  rheumatic  twitches,  tooth- 
aches, head-aches,  ear-aches,  and  all  aches — but 
these  MS.  miseries  surpassed  all  the  bodily  tortures 
that  an  Inquisition  could  bestow.  I could  neither 
think,  nor  write,  nor  read ; — nor  stand  still,  nor 
sit  still  ; in  fact,  I was  altogether  in  a c‘  fine 
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phrensy  rolling.”  The  sight  of  the  manuscript 
became  nauseous,  thumbed  as  it  was,  and  dirtied 
by  the  fingers  of  Rejection.  Once,  with  a dash 
of  despair,  I poked  it  half  way  between  the  bars 
of  the  grate, — but,  suddenly  recollecting  the  time 
and  toil  it  had  cost  me,  spared  it  a flaming  funeral. 

Another  morn  “ visited  these  sad  eyes,”  and 
with  a disconsolate  countenance,  I commenced  the 
miserable  ramble ; and  never  did  I feel  myself  so 
degraded.  I could  remember  the  time  when  I 
would  have  seen  Fame  herself  in  flames,  and  $11 
the  publishers  with  her,  rather  than  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  debasing  drudgery  of  going  an 
author’s  round.  But,  as  Oliver  Goldsmith  says, 
“ times  were  altered  !” 

In  the  metropolis,  a man  must  never  be  in  a 
hurry,  if  he  wishes  to  make  speed  through  the 
streets  : the  more  he  plies  his  elbows,  and  en- 
deavours to  writhe  himself  through  the  living 
mass  around  him,  the  more  he  will  be  impeded : 
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old  hags,  with  India-rubber  faces,  will  be  sure  to 
monopolise  the  way  in  front ; while  wrangling  dogs, 
and  urchins  darting  in  and  out  on  all  sides,  will 
continually  interrupt  him  behind.  At  the  crossings, 
a person  in  a hurry  is  almost  certain  to  find  the 
road  choked  up  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
coaches,  carriages,  cabs,  and  drags,  all  intermingled, 
and  creating  a more  horrible  hubbub  than  Milton’s 
devils  ever  did  in  their  hottest  fury.  It  is  in  vain  to 
push  or  look  sour.  If  your  mother  was  at  her  last 
gasp  at  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the  people 
surrounding  you  knew  it,  they  would  not  stir  an  inch 
for  your  convenience  : “ first  come,  first  served.” 
I had  to  undergo  all  these  pests  this  morning,  which 
worked  me  up  to  such  a state  of  peevishness,  that 
I could  have  kicked  every  one  who  blockaded  the 
way  into  the  kennel.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  broad 
backs,  all  the  boobies,  and  all  the  coal-carts  in  the 
universe  were  collected  to  interrupt  me. 

After  enduring  all  this  street-misery,  I made  my 
appearance  at  another  “ house  of  call  ” where  a 
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clerk  looked  on  me  with  as  much  cool  stoicism  as  if 
I were  in  the  very  lap  of  comfort,  and  said,  “ He 

was  sorry  that  Mr. — was  out — would  I leave 

my  name,  or  communicate  my  business?” — My 
teeth  actually  crunched  with  disappointment  at 
this  information  ; but  while  I was  standing  in  the 
doubtful  attitude  of  politeness  and  passion,  the 
publisher  entered,  and  his  clerk  immediately  left 
us  to  ourselves.  After  the  customary  colloquies, 
the  result  was,  my  leaving  the  MS.  and  promising 
to  call  on  the  following  Monday.  By  this  time,  I 
was  become  so  downhearted,  that  I always  anti- 
cipated disappointment  as  a thing  of  course.  Mr. 

soon  ended  the  matter,  by  handing 

the  MS.  very  smilingly  to  its  dejected  author: — 
“ He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  work — should  be  much  pleased  to  see  it 
published — would  gladly  have  been  the  purchaser 
— but — his  friends  were  fearful.” 

The  next  person  I waited  on  was  a beardless 
publisher,  young  in  business,  and  who  was  generally 
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considered  a spirited  tradesman.  Five  minutes 
conversation,  however,  in  a little  carpeted  box  of 
a place  at  the  end  of  a fine  shop,  speedily  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  spirit.  His  lips  dropped 
at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a work  as  mine, — not 
a scented  lady  or  a civeted  gentleman  would  pa- 
tronize him  if  he  produced  any  work  that  told 
such  truths.  Some  novel,  consecrated  with  sighs, 
tears,  moonlight  flirtations,  and  duels,  was  what 
he  required. 

As  I walked  disconsolately  down  St. 

street  to  Mr. ’s,  I endeavoured  to  comfort 

myself  by  the  same  stupid  way  of  reasoning  as 
many  have  used  before  me  : — if  the  work  was  to 
appear,  it  would  appear;  and  if  it  teas  not  to 
appear,  why  then  it  would  not  appear;  and  under 

this  logical  idea,  I stepped  into  Mr. 5s  shop  of 

prints,  trinkets,  and  similar  trumpery. 

As  yet,  the  reader  has  perceived  the  writer  had 
met  with  courteous  treatment  amid  all  his  dis- 
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appointments:  but  this  was  now  to  be  varied,  by 
the  endurance  of  a little  disgusting  coxcombry. 
After  politely  mentioning  my  business  to  a man 
whom  I took  for  the  lord  of  the  counter, — will 
the  reader  believe  it  P — instead  of  returning  a civil 
reply,  the  creature  pirouetted  on  his  heel  like  am 
opera-puppet  in  a tw7irl  of  languishment,  and, 
without  deigning  to  look  at  me,  screeched  with 
hideous  affectation,  “ He’d  something  else  to  do.” 
Had  I been  in  rags,  I should  have  expected 
common  civility ; but,  being  in  the  garb  of  a 
gentleman,  and  accustomed  to  be  treated  as  such, 
— to  be  dogged  thus  by  an  automaton  v7ho  passed 
his  days  in  scraping  and  cawing  behind  his 
counter ! This  was,  indeed,  the  misery  of  au- 
thorship. Had  he  ordered  me  out  of  his  shop,  in 
a sally  of  temper,  I should  not  have  remembered 
it  so  keenly  as  I have  his  cold-blooded  insult. 
The  blow  of  passion  is  pardonable;  but  the  wanton 
laceration  of  a stranger’s  feelings  is  almost  irrepar 
able.  Civility  is  every  man’s  prerogative;  it  is 
the  social  coinage  of  the  world,  and  he  who  throw  s 
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it  aside,  for  the  vulgar  indulgence  of  puppyism, 
ought  to  be  hooted  out  of  society. 

I was  so  much  hurt  at  this  fellow’s  usage,  that 
on  entering  a publisher’s  shop,  not  very  far  from  his, 

I could  scarcely  collect  my  senses  sufficiently  to 
explain  myself,  but  stood  in  a fidgety  posture 
for  a minute  or  two  before  the  gaping  tradesman. 
The  MS.  was  at  length  unrolled,  and  after  some 
few  of  its  pages  had  been  perused  and  approved 
of,  its  presence  was  required  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
and  I strolled  homewards  with  a shadow  of  hope 
playing  over  my  heart. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  I repaired  to  this 
man’s  shop.  Before  I had  time  to  ask  “ the  ques- 
tion,” the  publisher  took  a letter  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  read  me  the  opinion  of  what  he  called 
“ a first-rate  critic.”  This  note  was  made  of 
such  common -place  cant  as  you  would  expect  to 
hear  from  a person  vain  of  being  consulted  on  what 
he  knows  very  little  about.  All  reasoning  with  the 
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publisher  was  out  of  the  question.  I produced  a 
letter  from  a gentleman  celebrated  both  as  a 
poet  and  a critic. — Pooh ! that  gentleman’s  day 
was  gone  by  ! — his  unrivalled  friend  was  the  prince 
of  Aristarchians,  the  very  pink  of  reviewers.  The 
reader  will  smile  when  he  hears  that  our  Longinus 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  author  of  a 
tragedy  whom  nobody  ever  read,  except  its  writer, 
and  an  octavo  of  varlet  rhymes. 

Some  one  mentioned  to  me  a Mr. , in 

street,  as  a very  independent  man.  He 

was  merciful  enough,  in  a few  minutes,  after 
spying  at  the  title  of  the  work,  to  snuff  his  little 
nose,  and  say — that  “ poetry  was  a drug,”  and 
then,  without  another  word,  proceeded  to  arrange 
his  counter. 

There  occurred  to  my  memory  but  two  more 
publishers  likely  to  purchase  the  ill-fated  “ First 
MS.”  and  these  I determined  to  see  on  the  next 
day.  The  first  was  a dapper  young  man,  who 
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had  just  taken  an  extensive  circulating  library 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  square.  I 

found  him  strutting  up  and  down  his  long  shop, 
like  a turkey-cock  in  a farmyard,  and  seeming  to 
say,  as  he  looked  on  his  shelves  loaded  with 
volumes,  upright  and  regular  as  a troop  of  sol- 
diers— 

I’m  monarch  of  all  I survey  ! 

This  little  personage  expressed  himself  more 
delighted  than  any  of  the  former  publishers  with 
my  labours.  He  laughed  and  roared,  and  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  pulled  them  out  again, 
slapped  his  legs,  and  cried — “ it  was  capital,” — 
“ excellent,” — “ uncommonly  funny,” — “ exceed- 
ingly clever,”  &c.  In  short,  he  appeared  certain 
that  he  would  purchase  it,  and  we  actually  agreed 
on  the  terms,  and  discussed  about  what  is  always 
an  interesting  topic  to  an  author — the  type  and 
the  paper. 


I returned  to  my  lodgings  with  a lighter  heart 
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than  I had  felt  for  many  a day.  The  unceasing 
fret  of  anxiety  had  made  considerable  havoc  in 
my  face,  which  was  never,  under  the  best  auspices, 
one  of  the  plumpest.  None  but  they  who  have 
passed  five  weeks  as  I had  can  duly  estimate  an  hour 
of  pleasant  anticipation.  I drew  my  chair  near  the 
fire-place,  stirred  the  fire  into  a bonny  blaze,  and 
wiled  away  an  evening  in  raising  visions  of  renown 
among  the  glowing  coals. 

Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 

Soothed  with  a waking  dream  of  houses,  tow’rs, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I gazed,  myself  creating  what  I saw. 

Cowper’s  Winter  Evening. 

It  will  be  reviewed  there — and  criticised  there, 
and  Mr.  So-and-so  will  admire  this,  and  another 
Mr.  So-and-so  will  commend  that — oh  !— and  I 
shall  do  after  all ! And  with  this,  I measured  my 
apartment,  spouting  away  parts  of  my  work,  until 
the  drowsy  watch  cried — “ half-past  ten.” 


By  twelve  the  next  day  I was  at  the  publisher’s. 
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At  one  glance,  I perceived  that  my  work  would 
not  immortalise  the  present  publisher’s  name. 
After  dismissing  a dowager,  who  agonised  me  by 
wasting  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  half  a quire  of 
paper,  the  little  gentleman  danced  up  to  me 
“ He  was  extremely  sorry — extremely  so,  indeed, 
—uncommonly  regretted  it — but  the  fact  was — 
his  friends  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  too  young 
in  business  to  publish  such  a work,  and,  therefore, 
he  begged  to  decline  it.”  With  this,  he  handed 
the  MS.,  which  was  now  become  curled  and 
muggy,  and  very  genteelly  bowed  me  to  the  other 
side  of  his  shop  door. 

How  I crawled  home  after  this  I have  not  the 
slightest  recollection.  I was  completely  stupified, 
and  did  nothing  but  toss  myself  about  a family 
sofa,  and  nib  my  nails  till  the  evening,  when  I 
determined  to  hie  to  the  4 4 forlorn  hope.” 

This  forlorn  hope  resided  in street.  He 

was  an  eccentric  body,  and  consequential  in  his 
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way,  deriving,  as  he  did,  much  dignity  from  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  numerous  small  authors. 
Preliminaries  were  soon  discussed.  I related  the 
opinions  of  several  publishers,  handed  him  testi- 
monials, &c.,  and  left  him  apparently  much  pleased 
with  the  offer.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
author  was  to  call  on  the  following  evening  to 
learn  his  decision  ; but,  alas  ! while  I was  brushing 
my  beaver  for  the  walk,  the  servant  handed  me  a 
parcel,  which,  being  unpacked,  proved  to  be — my 
MS.,  with  the  following  note  : — 

u Sir, — I am  much  obliged  for  the  refusal  of 

<c  ‘ The but  am  of  opinion  (without  re- 

“ ference  to  its  literary  merits)  that  I should  offend 
“ by  publishing  it.  I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to 
“ return  it, 

“ And  am,  Sir,  &c. .” 

The  preceding  and  unexaggerated  statement  of 
the  difficulties  that  attended  “ My  First  MS.”  will 
prove  me,  at  any  rate,  to  possess — energy.  This 
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was  now  wasted,  and  as  I had  done  all  in  my  power, 
I laid  the  manuscript  aside,  and  left  my  fate  to  Pro- 
vidence, “ whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.”  One 
thing  was  certain,  that  all  my  hopes  were  anchored 
on  this  work,  and  if  they  were  shipwrecked,  fare- 
well to  all  my  literary  prospects  ! A fortnight 
passed  away,  during  which  time  my  mind  was 
wrapped  up  in  a melancholy  stupor,  that  totally 
unfitted  me  for  any  active  exertion.  It  was  in 
such  a mood  that  I left  my  lodgings  one  shining 
morning,  with  an  intention  of  strolling  up  Oxford- 
street,  to  endeavour  to  catch  a few  smiling  in- 
fluences from  the  hosts  of  merry  countenances 
I should  be  sure  to  meet.  Not  being  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  short  road  I had  taken,  the 
enchanting  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles’s  soon  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  instead  of  the  end  of  Oxford- 
street.  Whilst  standing  in  Broad-street,  and 
staring  about  to  determine  how  I was  to  steer 
myself,  my  eye  lighted  on  a small  but  neat  book- 
seller’s window,  over  which  was  painted — “ Pub- 
lisher.” It  was  not  probable  that  the  owner  would 
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purchase  the  MS.,  still  there  Mas  no  harm  in  just 
16  popping  in”  and  asking  the  question.  The  re- 
sult is  soon  related.  To  my  surprise,  I found  him 
to  be  an  intelligent  man,  of  considerable  literary 
acquirements,  and  who  immediately  assented  to 
my  proposal.  Here  was  a cupful  of  joy  to  my 
poor  broken  spirit.  To  be  sure  the  publisher  had 
no  influence  Yvith  tC  the  trade/’  and  this  lack  of 
commercial  interest,  united  with  the  character  of 
the  neighbourhood  he  resided  in,  would  impede 
the  sale  of  the  work.  But  there  was  no  choice, 
and  it  was  consolatory  to  remark,  that  no  publisher’s 
name,  however  respectable,  could  eventually  shape 
the  opinions  of  the  public. 

Such  is  a faithful  history  of  the  present  writer’s 
troubles  on  first  becoming  “ an  author and 
though  many,  perhaps,  have  endured  far  greater, 
still  it  is  hoped  ihat,  should  this  record  meet  the 
eye  of  a youthful  aspirant  for  fame,  it  may  convey 
no  unserviceable  information.  It  will  teach  him 

t 

not  to  allow  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm  to  mislead 
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his  views,  or  to  anticipate  liberality  or  encourage- 
ment in  regions  where  they  never  dwell.  Litera- 
ture, at  the  present  period,  is  a complete  lottery : 
one  man  draws  a prize,  while  a thousand  are  left 
in  obscurity  to  mourn  over  their  blanks. 
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The  stream  we  gazed  on  then,  rolled  by; 

Its  waves  are  unreturning; 

But  yet  we  stand 
In  a lone  land, 

Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fade  and  flee 

In  the  light  of  life’s  dim  morning.  Shelley. 


The  most  beautiful  definition  ever  given  of  the 
Deity  is  that  by  St.  Paul — “ God  is  love,”  His 
love  smiles  in  the  myriads  of  orbs  that  people  the 
sky,  it  wanders  over  the  earth  on  the  wings  of 
springs  clothes  the  trees,  colours  the  grass,  paints 
the  flowers,  weaves  the  billows,  moistens  the 
ground  with  drops  from  the  sky,  and  goes  through 
the  whole  of  creation  with  mercy  that  is  never 
tired,  and  wealth  that  cannot  be  exhausted.  Love 
is  that  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being  which  may 
be  seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged  by  all  his  crea- 
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tures.  Of  His  majesty,  we  may  form  a fearful 
guess,  from  the  mountain,  the  storm,  and  the  sea. 
But  these  awful  revelations  make  us  shudder,  while 
we  are  assured  that  He  who  holds  the  ocean  in 
the  palm  of  His  hand,  could,  if  he  pleased,  dash 
it  on  the  world  and  overwhelm  the  universe  ! In 
such  scenes,  we  “ see  in  part  only,’’  but  with 
regard  to  His  love,  our  gratitude  seems  to  see  it 
in  its  most  luxuriant  perfection.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  in  every  man’s  life,  when 
the  spirit,  unchained  by  the  fetters  of  the  world, 
appears  soaring  up  to  its  fountain,  in  rapture  be- 
yond the  tongue  to  translate.  Let  the  reader  who 
has  an  eye  and  heart  that  can  converse  with  the 
beauty  of  Creation,  say,  if  in  his  rambles  at  the 
intense  hour  of  twilight,  when  the  skies  are  mir- 
rored on  the  earth,  he  has  not  often  paused,  gazed 
on  the  clouds,  and  on  the  shadowy  hills  and  mea- 
dows, while  the  music  of  the  woods  and  the  stream 
lulled  his  ear,  and  then  shot  up  a glance  of  gra- 
titude to  that  Power  which  spread  such  a panorama 
around  him?  It  is  then  that  the  heart  feels  en- 
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tranced  with  its  sense  of  the  Deity’s  love, — that 
the  mortal  puts  on  a momentary  immortality.  It 
is,  alas ! but  momentary.  A harsh  sound  in  the 
ear  will  recall  the  heart  to  its  earthly  imaginations. 

Love  has  ever  been  the  master-  tyrant  of  man- 
kind. Poets  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  sang 
their  sweetest  notes  about  him  ; and  yet,  to  this 
day,  there  is  something  to  be  said  of  love  : in 
fact,  love  is  quite  undefinable.  He  that  can  define 
the  Deity,  may  define  love.  We  may  call  it  the 
love  of  the  universe,  or  by  whatever  poetical  term 
we  please,  and,  after  all,  we  have  not  the  shadow 
of  love’s  power  pictured  to  the  fancy. 

Love  is  the  link  of  similitude  among  mankind. 
Zones  may  separate,  the  sun  scorch,  and  atmo- 
spheres vary  the  size  and  shape  of  the  body ; but 
in  every  clime  love  is  the  same ; in  the  smile  of 
refinement,  and  in  the  rude  laugh  of  savage  admira- 
tion. Still,  in  these  days,  every  writer  who  wishes 
to  sublimate  his  character  by  aping  the  stoic, 
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relieves  himself  of  some  pert  common-place  about 
love.  Love-sick,  love-lorn,  and  love-mad,  are 
introduced  with  much  grave  conceit.  True,  the 
subject  of  love  is  too  often  harped  upon  by  ephe- 
meral rhymes  ; but  is  it  on  this  account  that  indis- 
criminate ridicule  is  to  be  thrown  on  love,  moon- 
light, and  poetry?  Do  the  witty  gentry  mean  to 
tell  us,  that  love  is  not  a proper  theme  for  poetry, 
and  that  moonlight,  after  all  their  pointless  jests,  is 
not  an  hour  of  inspiration  ? The  critics  need 
not  be  alarmed;  for  though  love  and  moonlight 
are  often  united,  and  though  the  former  will  ever 
be  the  main-spring  of  all  our  hopes,  fears,  ener- 
gies and  exertions,  Venalism  has  long  unveiled  it 
of  that  romantic  and  noble  enthusiasm  with  which 
our  ancestors  invested  love.  Modern  society  is, 
in  plain  words,  a penny-getting,  hand-to-mouth 
creature. 

Youth  is  the  season  for  love  in  its  genuine 
purity  and  freshness.  From  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  five-and-twenty,  there  is  a bloom  on  the  mind, 
which,  once  worn  away,  never  returns. — It  is  as 
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delicate  as  the  down  on  the  flower,  which  vanishes 
at  the  rude  touch  of  the  elements.  At  this  spring- 
tide  age,  the  heart  is  unsoured  by  the  cares  of 
life.  As  yet,  the  world  has  not  chilled  the  warm 
current  of  generous  feeling,  or  nipped  its  budding 
hopes : it  has  little  of  that  worldly  dross  collected 
around  it,  called  experience;  which  the  more  it 
increases,  the  more  it  eats  away  the  tenderness  of 
sympathy,  and  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  From 
nineteen  to  five-and- twenty,  is  the  May- day  of  the 
mind. 

There  are  those  whose  grey  wisdom  will  smile  at 
this : — they  have  become  satiated  with  life,  and 
they  repay  its  unkindness  by  sarcasm  on  the 
romantic  affections  of  the  young  ; they  have  marked 
the  folly  of  young  people  imagining  themselves  into 
a mutual  affection  before  they  have  seen  enough  of 
the  world  to  judge  of  the  firmness  of  their  inclina- 
tions ; — they  had  better  wait  till  added  years  have 
tempered  their  passions,  and  tried  their  firmness. 
By  such  reasoning,  the  blossoms  of  young  affections 
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are  often  torn  away,  and  two  hearts  which  would 
have  been  fountains  of  love  to  each  other  through 
life,  are  sundered,  and  left  to  wear  awyay  in  un- 
congenial spheres. 

That  the  prudence  of  age  is  often  necessary  to 
cool  the  ardour  of  youth,  cannot  be  denied.  In 
some  instances  the  hand  that  snaps  a link  that 
would  unite  two  hearts  together  for  future  want 
or  woe,  is  merciful,  though  severe.  But  does  it 
not  too  often  happen  that  pride  rather  than  wisdom 
rules  the  destiny  of  affectionate  minds  ? Is  that 
mother,  for  instance,  to  be  called  kind  and  wise,  who 
severs  her  child  from  her  first  affection,  to  wThich 
she  has  clung  with  the  energy  of  innocence  and 
truth,  because  the  object  of  it  does  not  reach  the 
precise  point  of  her  vanity  or  ambition  ? Is  it  for 
her  child’s  sake,  or  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
pertinacity,  that  she  dooms  her  to  love  no  longer  ? 
A mother  may  cloak  her  vanity  under  this  amiable 
garb ; the  neighbouring  mammas  and  friends  may 
applaud  her  prudence  and  warm  solicitude  for  her 
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daughter’s  welfare  ; but,  in  the  clear  eye  of  Nature 
and  of  God,  she  stands  condemned. 

Duty  will  often  triumph  over  love  : and,  there- 
fore, a daughter,  submitting  to  the  decrees  of 
her  parent,  will  bury  her  passion  in  her  own  bosom, 
and  believe,  or  try  to  believe,  her  mother  most 
tender,  when  she  is  most  severe.  But  first  love, 
once  cherished  in  a noble  heart,  can  never  be 
completely  vanquished  ; it  may  be  hidden,  but 
never  extinguished.  There  will  be  an  ember  burn- 
ing in  secret  till  life  itself  shall  be  no  more.  But 
it  is  rare  that  the  parent  knows  this.  Her 

child  has  vowed  submission  to  her  will,  and, 
as  far  as  nature  will  permit,  she  will  perform  her 
promise  : her  brow  will  be  bright  as  before,  her 
eyes  smile  with  the  beam  of  happiness,  and  the 
music  of  her  tongue  flow  richly  as  ever.  Under 
these  appearances,  a mother  congratulates  herself 
on  the  obedience  of  her  child,  and  the  success  of 
her  plans.  To  promote  these,  she  leads  her 
into  company,  where  another  and  a wealthier 
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suitor  becomes  enamoured.  She  acquiesces,  and, 
by  persuasive  arts,  paves  the  way  for  his  ac- 
ceptance with  her  daughter.  What  can  she  do 
but  submit,  or  add,  to  the  anguish  of  a desolate 
heart,  the  ill-will  of  a mother  ? Neither  is  hypo- 
crisy here.  She  really  will,  to  her  utmost,  trans- 
plant her  affections  to  the  choice  of  her  parent* 
The  wedding-day  approaches^ — friends  and  ac- 
quaintances pour  in  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments, and  the  maid  becomes  a wife.  But  has 
she  smothered  the  remembrance  of  him  around 
whose  heart  her  young  affections  twined  ? What 
was  the  language  of  that  dreamy  hue  lurking  about 
her  cheek  as  she  stood  in  loveliness  at  the 
altar  ? What  was  the  meaning  of  that  frequent 
tear  which  glittered  under  her  eye-lid  P Was  it 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  pathos  of  the  marriage 
hour  ? Oh  ! you  are  but  blind  detectors  of  the 
workings  of  the  mind  who  think  so.  Her  mother’s 
delighted  vanity  may  conclude  thus;  but  it  was 
a thought,  chaste  as  melancholy,  of  him  who  should 
have  been  by  her  side  at  this  hour.  She  can 
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never  love  another  as  she  did  him. — First-love 
is  the  only  love,  in  real  intensity  and  truth. 
But  the  world  shall  not  know  this.  She  who  has 
sacrificed  her,  shall  prove  her  all  that  she  can 
desire.  She  will  return  from  the  altar  in  smiles, 
and  the  first  moment  she  can  steal  from  the  gay 
crowd  around,  she  will  retire  to  her  room,  and 
invoke  the  God  above  with  tears  and  sighs  to 
enable  her  to  submit,  and  be  resigned.  Would  it 
be  thus,  had  she  wedded  him  to  whom  her  soul 
was  drawn  by  the  magnet  of  sympathy  P Like  a 
stream,  forced  from  the  channel  where  Nature 
placed  it,  her  heart  will  follow  the  track  of  duty 
that  now  lies  before  her ; but  it  will  never  regain 
its  native  energy. 

Let  us  continue  the  scene.  All  hopes  of  union 
with  her  bosom’s  choice  are  blasted.  They  must 
voyage  on  to  Eternity  in  different  tracks,  and 
with  different  duties  to  perform.  Time  flowrs  by : 
he  marries,  and  settles  far  away;  and  she  is 
encircled  with  domestic  cares ; and,  judging  from 
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her  affectionate  conduct  as  a wife,  her  visions  of 
youthful  happiness  have  flitted  into  oblivion. 
Among  her  acquaintances  the  subject  is  entirely 
forgotten ; or  but  rarely  resuscitated  by  gossiping 
grandams*  who  serve  as  living  registers  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  has  first-love  left  no  soul-graved  record 
behind  it  ? Have  all  the  dreams  of  early  passion 
completely  vanished  from  her  memory  ? As  far 
as  one  unhallowed  wish  goes,  first-love  is  quenched: 
but  she  can  no  more  refrain  from  recalling  ideas 
of  her  once  blissful  prospect,  than  she  could  drain 
the  life-blood  from  her  heart  and  yet  live  on. 
No ! in  a thousand  ways  shadows  of  young  hope 
will  pass  over  her  soul.  Voices,  features,  and, 
above  all,  those  walks  and  streams  where  first-love 
hovered  round  their  steps,  will  awaken  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  of  him  who  hallowed  all  her  hours. 
In  the  melancholy  noons  of  autumn  when  she 
stands  by  her  parlour- window,  and  gazes  with  a 
vacant  eye  on  the  scene  without, — thoughts  of 
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gone  days,  will  sadden  her  mind  with  momentary 
regret  ; and  often,  when  sitting  round  a winter’s  fire, 
with  her  husband  before  her  reading  some  volume, 
and  her  infant  playing  with  her  hand, — even  then  a 
mournful  shadow  of  the  past  will  obtrude  on  her 
inward  eye.  And  when  her  husband  laughs  at 
her  musings,  she  will  smile  them  away,  and  blush 
for  her  unrevealed  error. 

There  is  a misery  beyond  all  this,  perchance, 
attendant  on  her  disappointed  first-love.  I mean 
a sudden  meeting  with  its  object  in  after  years.  In 
the  ball-room,  for  instance,  while  floating  down 
the  dance  amid  the  rich  glare  of  chandeliers,  and 
the  swell  of  music,  the  eye  of  her  first  Love  unex- 
pectedly glances  on  her.  Then  who  shall  describe 
the  sickness  of  soul,  the  chill  creeping  of  the  blood 
and  thrill  of  the  loaded  brain — that  now  bewilder 
her  ? Her  heart  seems  to  pant  beneath  the  burden 
of  recollections, — her  cheek  is  dimmed  into  a pale- 
ness,— her  whole  frame  shivers, — and  then,  friends 
approach, — she  feigns  to  be  unwell,  leaves  the 
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room,  and  the  dance  is  re-commenced,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  night  resumes  her  reign.  This  is 
not  romance,  or  if  it  be,  it  is  the  romance  of 
life. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  agonies  of  first-love, 
when  blighted  in  its  early  stage,  those  which 
accompany  its  destruction  after  it  has  been  fostered 
into  a second  nature,  are  far  severer.  Of  all 
cruelty,  that  of  parents  is  the  most  severe,  who, 
through  timid  or  wary  policy,  permits  her  child 
to  indulge  hopes,  only  that  they  may  be  disap- 
pointed. Let  her  kill  them  at  the  birth  ; this  will 
be  mercy,  compared  to  their  slaughter  after  months 
or  years  of  existence.  Snap  the  links  of  love  at 
this  advanced  period,  and  you  often  loosen  those 
of  life  along  with  them.  A withered  heart  will 
be  their  melancholy  tomb  ; and,  if  the  salvation 
of  a single  soul  outbalances  the  thousands  of 
worlds  which  compose  the  universe,  how  can  a 
parent  think  that  years  of  wealth  or  grandeur 
can  balance  against  the  agonies  of  a broken  heart  ? 
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Such  are  some  of  the  sorrows  that  attend  the 
ruin  of  faithful  love ; but,  bitter  as  they  are, 
they  constitute  but  a small  portion  of  those 
which  too  often  seduce  misery  to  crime.  What 
have  been  depicted  are  the  sorrows  of  a vir- 
tuous mind.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  that 
gulf  of  nameless  guilt  to  which  the  weaker  victims 
of  disappointed  passion  are  too  often  tempted. 
Yes,  there  is  many  a one,  at  this  very  hour,  sitting 
in  her  solitary  apartment,  and  wringing  her  hands 
with  shame,  who,  had  she  been  wedded  where  love 
and  nature  intended,  would  have  been  the  darling 
of  society,  and  a model  of  virtue.  But  wTe  will 
revert  to  a brighter  prospect. 

What  a wonderful  thing  is  the  human  eye  ! 
Creation  rolls  across  its  glittering  ball, — it  is  the 
mirror  of  the  mind,  and  betrayer  of  our  deepest 
sympathy.  And  how  still  more  wonderful  is  it 
in  its  immediate  communication  of  love.  A youth 
enters  a company,  throws  a glance  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  fair  one,  and  in  an  instant  both  their 
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eyes  convey  to  each  other  more  than  years  could 
communicate.  They  feel  themselves  attracted  to 
each  other  by  an  indescribable  sympathy  ; it  is  not 
the  form  or  the  features  singly, — but  form,  fea- 
tures, feeling,  and  sensations  for  which  our  language 
has  no  name,  altogether  create  a charm  that  is 
eventually  felt ; in  short,  they  love,  and  feeling 
will  soon  find  its  way  to  words. 

In  speaking  of  first  love,  let  not  a mere  passion 
be  understood : this  is  not  love  in  its  godlike 
reality.  Pure  first  love  is  the  affection  of  two 
noble  minds,  certainly  not  passionless — but  with 
just  enough  of  passion  to  warm  and  beautify  its 
intellectuality. 

The  pure,  open  prosperous  love, 

That,  pledg’d  on  earth  and  sealed  above. 

Grows  in  the  world’s  approving  eyes, 

In  friendship’s  smile,  and  home’s  caress, 

Collecting  all  the  heart’s  sweet  ties, 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness.  Moore. 

This  is  the  love  approved  of  by  heaven  and 
sanctioned  by  nature  : it  is  the  love  that  ennobles, 
refines,  and  exalts  the  heart. 
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Among  novelists,  first  love  is  mostly  pictured  in 
the  romantic  troubles  attendant  on  clandestine 
affection.  Far  be  it  from  the  present  writer  to 
deny  the  loveliness  of  a young  lady  swinging  from 
a balcony  into  the  arms  of  her  lover  beneath; 
or  the  delightful  dangers  attendant  on  secret 
meetings  at  some  old  domestic’s  cottage  ; or  the 
perils  of  a midnight  flight  to  Gretna  Green,  along 
roads  where  every  winding  leads  to  an  adventure. 
This  is  fine  and  imposing  for  boarding-school  misses 
to  read  in  bed  ; but  it  is  owing  to  the  caterers 
for  love-follies  that  honourable  love  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  in  its  true  light.  Fair  and  open  first 
love,  in  the  calm  and  chaste  enjoyment  of  its 
unnumbered  delights,  is  far  preferable  to  that  boy- 
ish passion  which  proves  its  sincerity  in  bribing 
maid-servants  to  convey  billet-doux  backwards  and 
forwards  ; this  is  not  love — it  is  nonsense — or  some- 
thing worse. 

There  is  not  a more  grateful  sight  under  heaven 
than  two  young  hearts  enlinked  together  by  the 
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sympathetic  bonds  of  love.  On  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  whatever  be  his  station,  birth,  or  for- 
tune, pure  love  must  exercise  a beneficial  influence. 
It  will  open  the  spring  of  new  and  delicious  feelings  ; 
it  will  animate  his  energies,  because  there  is  an 
object  whose  eye  will  brighten  at  their  success, — it 
will  give  him  a relish  for  tjie  beauties  of  nature, 
and  persuade  him  to  consider  the  world  as  not  un- 
deserving, since  it  has  produced  such  a heart  as 
that  which  he  adores.  It  will,  in  short,  be  a second 
soul  to  his  nature  ; and  if  he  be  a poet,  love  will 
kindle  the  eye  of  fancy,  nerve  the  wing  of  ima- 
gination, and  waft  her  into  ideal  worlds  of  love- 
liness and  beauty.  To  him  the  mountain,  clad 
with  the  evening  beams,  and  the  valley  with  its 
musical  streams,  the  noontide  bower,  or  the  twilight 
ramble,  become  inexpressibly  sweet.  And  how 
congenial  to  his  heart  are  those  meditative  hours, 
when  hope  and  anticipation  attend  his  path- 
way over  some  green  fields  ; where,  amid  the 
enchanting  scenery  around  him,  and  the  still 
luxuriance  of  an  azure  sky,  he  will  muse  over  his 
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prospect  of  life.  In  the  glowing  influence  of  the 
hour,  he  will  picture  the  years  to  come — the  home 
of  love,  and  its  domestic  smiles — the  energies  he 
will  awaken,  the  plans  he  will  adopt,  and  the  duties 
he  shall  perform.  The  scornful  smile  of  the  world- 
ling will  be  raised  at  such  fanciful  enjoyments. 
How  dreamy  and  how  trifling  is  the  mind  occupied 
by  such  castle-building  ! Dreamy  it  certainly 
is,  but,  nevertheless,  delightful.  He  is  not  to  be 
envied  who  cannot  occasionally  break  away  from 
the  selfish  fetters  of  every-day  life,  and  lap  himself 
in  an  elysium  of  fancy.  To  the  young  lover,  I 
would  say, — make  the  most  of  these  golden  days  ; 
snatch  from  the  hours  all  the  raptures  they  afford  ; 
for  the  evil  days  will  soon  come,  in  which  he 
shall  say  he  has  no  pleasure  in  them.  This 
period  of  life  will  pass  away  like  the  ripple  on  a 
stream  ; its  fresh  feelings  and  fond  enthusiasm  will 
never  return.  The  stormy  world  will  soon  roll  its 
billows  of  care  and  disappointment  over  these 
dreams  and  delights  ; the  heart  will  grow  callous, 
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and  cold-eyed  Prudence  and  jealous  Care  usurp 
the  thrones  of  Hope  and  Imagination.  Let  the 
young  lover,  therefore,  reap  the  harvest  of  first 
love’s  sweetnesses  ; and  when  the  dim  eye  of 
age  shall  hereafter  recall  them  in  the  soft  hours 
of  recollection,  it  will  be  gladdened  to  review  them, 
though  they  have  vanished,  never  to  return  again. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  that  dear  being  to 
whom  all  his  hopes  and  wishes  bend  ? What  is 
the  effect  of  faithful  first  love  on  her  innocuous 
heart  P Her  lover  is  a second  self : — the  world 
seems  made  of  him — his  spirit’s  influence  for 
ever  attends  her  steps,  and  where  he  has  stood. 
Fondness  hallows  the  ground  : — on  her  heart 
his  image  lies  pictured  in  admiration’s  brightest 
hues ; — and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  when  absent, 
vibrate  on  her  ear,  attuned  by  fancy’s  sweetest 
melody. — Yes  ! I see  them  in  their  rambles  at 
summer  eve,  wandering  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
down  briery  lanes  and  along  yellow  meads,  with 
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health  in  their  cheeks  and  love  in  their  eyes, 
and  viewing  the  clouds  and  fields  and  flowers, 
through  the  beautiful  veil  of  love : or  else,  per- 
chance, they  are  returning  homeward  by  the  moon- 
light beach,  and  while  the  billows  are  kissing  and 
frolicking,  and  plating  their  bosoms  with  beams, 
they  are  looking  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  saying 
numberless  pretty  things  only  meant  for  love’s 
ear.  And  has  the  reader  ever  experienced  such 
harmony  of  mind — such  first-love  P If  so — he  has 
felt  it  but  once  : and  since  then,  all  the  banquets 
and  balls  of  formality  have  never  yielded  such  deep 
and  unalloyed  enjoyment ; and  when  alone  in  his 
chamber,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  gone 
days,  no  happier  moments  have  awakened  at  me- 
mory’s touch,  than  those  past  in  the  flowery  spring 
of  first-love  : they  will  never  come  again  ! 

The  author  is  fearful  that  by  this  time  he  may 
have  exhausted  the  reader’s  stock  of  patience  on  a 
subject  so  unoriginal  as  love.  Still,  if  he  has  been 
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able  to  soften  the  fancy  by  a momentary  infusion 
of  spring  feelings  into  his  mind — if  he  has  made  the 
heart  of  Age  return  for  awhile  to  the  dreams  and 
delights  of  early  love — he  has  effected  all  that  he 
designed  by  this  unpresuming  sketch. 

Before  this  paper  is  concluded,  let  me  devote 
a page  or  two  to  describe  a character  of  whose 
existence  many  will,  perhaps,  doubt — and  whose 
sufferings  are  frequently  made  the  subject  of  mirth, 
for  the  witty  and  the  happy  ; I mean  the  man  that 
has  been  crossed  in  his  first  affections.  Woman’s 
bosomed  agonies  have  often  been  revealed  with 
appropriate  eloquence ; but  is  not  a manly  mind, 
wasting  its  bloom  in  uncommunicated  dejection, 
equally  as  melancholy  a subject  for  the  pen,  as  that 
of  the  woman  under  similar  circumstances  ? Not 
so  interesting  perhaps  : the  sorrows  of  a woman 
act  like  sun  on  snow,  on  the  bosom  of  sympathy  : 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  there  is  something  more 
dismal  in  those  of  the  man.  His  general  ac- 
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quaintance  would  rally  him  “ as  a love-sick  youth/’ 
he  is  too  proud  to  tell  his  tortures,  but  lets  them 
rankle  at  his  breast, 

“ In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief.’* 

I happen  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  a young 
man  whose  first  affections  were  thwarted,  and 
devastated  by  the  selfishness  of  parents,  and  the 
infidelity,  or  rather  the  inconstancy,  of  her  to  whom 
his  whole  being  was  devoted.  The  latter  part  of 
this  confession  considerably  lessens  the  romance 
of  the  subject  } but  we  are  painting  from  life, 
and  prefer  naked  fact  to  fanciful  additions. 

My  friend  is  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind, 
and  when  at  eighteen  he  became  enamoured  of 
a sweet  girl  of  an  equal  age  with  himself,  he  loved 
with  impassioned  devotion.  His  very  existence 
appeared  to  depend  on  that  object : all  his  hopes 
and  exertions  were  connected  with  it,  and  he  would 
have  been  content  to  have  dwelt  alone  in  the 
world  with  her,  when  all  its  myriads  were  swept 
into  eternity ; — she  was,  indeed,  a second  soul  to 
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him.  There  were,  however,  many  barriers  to  their 
future  union  ; and,  at  length,  all  correspondence 
was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  parents  of  both 
parties.  They  w7ere  not  apathetic  enough  to  be 
quite  obedient,  and  for  two  years  contrived  to 
betray  to  each  other  proofs  of  unaltered  affection. 
At  this  time  my  friend  was  called  away,  to  take 
his  part  in  the  busy  scene  of  life.  Their  prospect 
was  a clouded  one,  and  they  could  not  help 
feeling  it.  Still,  it  was  not  impossible  but  that, 
in  a few  years,  it  might  brighten  ; and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  lover  would  put  forth  every  energy 
he  possessed  to  cut  his  w7ay  through  the  w7orld. 
Yes!  and  when  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
beheld  the  tear  struggling  in  her  eye — he  felt  that 
she  would  be  the  guiding  star  of  his  life.  When 
difficulties  beset  him,  a thought  of  her  would 
overcome  them  : there  was  always  one  heart  in  the 
wrorld  he  could  call  his  own,  and  whose  sympa- 
thies would  be  as  fervent  as  they  were  faithful. 
This  was  enough  for  such  a mind  as  his  j and  when 
he  returned  homeward  amid  the  silence  of  starlight, 
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and  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  skies,  lie  could  not 
help  fancying  that  heaven  would  crown  his  exer- 
tions with  success. 

But  he  was  mistaken  : the  lady  was  one  of 
those  beings  whose  love  could  not  endure  the 
absence  of  its  object.  When  he  parted  with  her, 
she  was  really  devoted  to  him  ; but,  in  two 
months  after  his  departure,  her  affections  withered ; 
and,  phoenix-like,  a love  for  another  had  sprung  up 
in  their  place.  This  is  anything  but  romance, — 
it  is  truth.  My  friend  wrote  several  letters,  but 
neither  was  answered.  She  was  ill,  perhaps, — 
forbidden  from  writing, — a thousand  excuses  arose 
in  the  lover’s  mind.  There  is  nothing  so  hard 
and  so  uncongenial  to  the  mind  as  to  suspect 
those  whom  we  have  doated  on  : — like  a drowning 
man,  he  seized  every  straw7  that  laid  in  his  way, 
to  escape  the  dreaded  gloom.  At  last  he  was 
correctly  informed  of  the  reason  of  her  silence. — 
He  complained  not,  but  there  was  a hue  about 
his  features  for  months  after,  which  revealed  the 
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agony  that  preyed  upon  his  soul.  He  was  as 
kind  as  ever  to  those  around  him  ; went  through 
the  accustomed  duties  of  the  day  as  usual,  but 
his  person  had  the  dreamy  dismalness  of  one  in 
a decline.  It  was  now  that  his  relatives  perceived 
that  with  him  love  was  something  more  than  a 
boyish  dream,  which  shines  on  the  heart  to-day, 
and  passes  off  to-morrow.  But  with  all  their 
tender  consolation,  they  made  use  of  an  argument 
which  was  far  from  being  a balm  to  a wounded 
mind.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  be 
grateful  that  he  had  never  become  united  to  one 
who  could  prove  so  fantastical  and  trifling  ! Oh  ! 
how  little  do  they  understand  the  anatomy  of  a 
fine  mind,  who  attempt  to  mollify  its  anguish  by 
such  uncongenial  sophistry.  You  might  as  well 
say  to  a dying  man,  by  way  of  appeasing  him, 
“ Never  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  you  are  at  your  last 
gasp — ’twill  soon  be  over!” 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  my  friend  possessed 
an  imaginative  mind  : it  was  this  that  caused 
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him  to  suffer  the  more.  Had  he  been  one  of 
those  common-place  creatures  who  can  love  Amelia 
this  week,  and  adore  Louisa  the  next,  he  would 
have  shaken  off  every  influence  of  affection,  and 
whistled  “ the  object  down  the  wind,  a prey  to 
fortune:”  but  he  had  loved  as  few  love.  His 
enthusiasm  had  shrined  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion in  a halo  of  beauty  and  perfection,  which 
none  could  perceive  but  himself.  To  him  she 
seemed  all  he  would  have  created  for  his  love  : it 
was  not  merely  that  she  was  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging, but  that  he  found  in  her  that  spring  of 
sympathy — that  undefinable  similitude  of  feeling 
with  himself,  that  bound  him  to  her  by  irresistible 
chords  of  soul  and  sentiment.  While  she  was 
his  own,  the  world  wore  a sunny  aspect ; and,  then, 
how  fondly  did  he  descend  on  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination down  the  flight  of  future  years  ! — What  a 
home  would  his  be,  blessed  with  her  society  who 
had  won  the  virgin  passion  of  his  soul ; how  dear 
it  would  be  to  him  to  attend  her  like  a guardian 
spirit — to  watch  over  her  in  sickness — to  anti- 
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cipate  her  wishes,  and  to  surround  her  with  a circle 
of  happiness,  within  which  no  sorrow  should  enter, 
while  he  was  alive  to  guard  it.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  of  his  fond  heart  when,  far  away  from  his 
love,  he  used  to  wander  at  the  close  of  day  over 
some  quiet  mead,  or  down  some  favourite  glade. 

But  now  all  this  was  destroyed ; he  seemed  alone 
in  the  world, — insulted  and  broken-hearted.  True, 
there  were  others  around  him  equally  as  charm- 
ing in  mind  and  person  as  her  who  had  so 
abused  his  affection ; and,  besides,  he  was  of  an 
age  when,  according  to  married  people,  “ young 
persons  scarcely  know  their  own  mind.”  He  knew 
his  ! — and  it  writhed  at  the  remembrance  of  its  ill- 
treated  faithfulness.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was 
rallied ; he  would  join,  poor  fellow,  in  the  laugh 
against  himself ; but  when  he  pressed  his  pillow  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  with  him  ; — a train  of 
thoughts  would  keep  him  awake  in  feverish  excite- 
ment for  half  the  night ; the  other  was  passed  in 
dreams  coloured  with  the  sad  reflections  of  the  day. 
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Time  is  the  only  medicine  for  disappointed  first- 
love : not  that  all  its  fresh  feeling  can  entirely  be 
withered  away  ; — no,  it  leaves  that  behind  it, 
beyond  the  rapacity  of  Time  to  destroy,  until  the 
heart,  as  well  as  its  memories,  be  tombed  in  the 
grave.  But  though  Time  cannot  destroy  the  im- 
pressions of  faithful  first-love,  it  weakens  them  into 
a passive  state.  Life,  and  its  cares  and  duties, 
together  with  a manly  pride  which  disdains  to  yield 
too  much  to  regret  for  an  ignoble  object,  force  back 
the  energies  of  the  soul  into  their  proper  channel. 
It  is  useless  to  struggle  against  Providence ; and 
he  is  the  wisest  man  who  submits  to  its  decrees 
with  the  greatest  firmness. 

Such  is  my  friend  at  the  present  hour.  He  is 
rising  in  life,  and  pursuing  an  arduous  career  with 
smiles  of  success  illumining  his  progress.  He  can 
never  forget  his  love,  but  he  has  vanquished  the 
poignancy  of  its  unhappy  conclusion.  At  times, 
little  events  will  recall  it  to  him  with  all  its  force. 
I have  seen  him,  with  a tear  lurking  in  his  eye, 
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steal  to  the  window  and  make  a vacant  observation 
on  the  weather,  when  he  has  heard  some  song  or 
air  of  other  days,  which  rolled  over  his  soul  all  the 
feeling  of  his  first  and  faithful  love.  When  the  sub- 
ject is  casually  hinted  in  conversation,  you  may  per- 
ceive his  lip  momentarily  convulsed,  and  his  eye 
deepen  its  expression.  But  he  never  reproaches 
her  whose  frailty  has  caused  him  so  many  pangs ; 
he  dislikes  the  pretended  sympathy  of  those  who 
would  rouse  his  pride  or  resentment  by  discussing 
the  unworthiness  of  her  he  so  ardently  loved.  No, 
he  is  too  generous  to  foster  one  feeling  of  resent- 
ment. He  would,  at  any  time,  rejoice  to  hear  of 
her  welfare  in  life  ; and  were  she  distressed,  would 
be  the  first,  though  secret,  friend,  to  protect  and 
relieve  her.  He  can  never  recall  his  first-love,  but 
her  happiness  will  influence  his  own. 
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What  disease  hast  thou  P — 

A cold,  Sir ; a cough. 

Shakspeare,  Henry  IF, 


In  itself,  a cold  is  one  of  the  most  uncongenial 
titillating  plagues  to  which  mortal  creatures  are 
subjected  during  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  A 
decline  saps  one  down  to  the  grave  in  a delicate, 
gentlemanly  sort  of  manner.  A tooth- ache,  or  an 
ear-ache,  are  outrageously  painful ; but  then  they 
are  downright  John  Bull  sort  of  attacks  \ but  a 
cold  is  a cowardly,  indescribable  complaint.  It 

intrudes  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  places.  It 

may  be  caught  in  the  hot  blush  of  summer,  as 
well  as  in  the  surly  breeze  of  winter ; and  as  for 
places, — into  what  can  it  not  enter  ? Sometimes 
it  whistles  itself  through  a creek  in  the  window,  or 
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whines  through  a half-opened  parlour-door,  or 
comes  blundering  down  the  chimney,  or  rolls  itself 
in  many  a whistled  mutter  along  the  hall ; it  is  a 
wizard  malady. 

The  most  popular  way  of  catching  a cold  is  by 
“getting  wet  through5’ — to  use  a common,  but 
expressive  idiom.  This  “ getting  wet  through  ” 
frequently  ends  in  something  more  serious  than 
a cold ; — many  a sweet  creature  is  placed  under 
the  turf  by  it.  As  an  introduction  to  a mere  cold, 
it  is  truly  miserable  and  comfortless.  You  have 
been  out,  for  instance,  to  have  a little  cheerful  chat 
with  a friend,  and  at  the  respectable  hour  of  ten, 
encased  in  a heavy  benjamin,  return  to  your  lodg- 
ing. By-and-by  the  skies  deepen  into  a gloomy 
swell  of  clouds,  and  then  discharge  themselves  in  a 
most  tremendous  shower.  You  may  button  your 
coat  tighter,  shiver  and  shake,  and  look  as  black 
as  the  heavens — and  yet,  if  you  have  po  umbrella, 
and  no  hackney-coach  to  shelter  yourself  in — you’ll 
“ get  wet  through.’’  The  unruly  rain-drops  will 
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drip  from  the  rim  of  your  hat,  as  from  the  tiles  of 
a house,  and  thence  creep  down  your  back  in 
many  a chilling  trickle.  This  invariably  makes 
one  fret  and  fume.  The  coat  begins  to  cling  like 
a wet  blanket  ; and  lastly,  every  step  you  take 
generally  introduces  your  soaked  shoe  or  boot 
into  a puddle,  at  which  you  involuntarily  start  with 

a “ d it,” — and  then  step  into  another,  which 

seldom  fails  to  spatter  your  dress  with  mud.  Should 
you  happen  to  be  on  the  outside  of  a coach  in  rainy 
weather,  Heaven  defend  you  from  one  of  those 
stoical,  stone-hearted,  big-faced  fellows,  who  will 
let  the  pinions  of  his  umbrella  drop  buckets  full  of 
rain  into  your  poll,  with  the  utmost  sang-froid ; and 
when  you  attempt  to  resent  his  cruelty,  replies — 
iC  Can’t  help  it,  Sir ; what  can’t  be  cured  must  be 
endured!” 

Never  is  the  street-door  of  our  dwelling  so 
charming  an  object  as  when  we  reach  it  half  coddled 
by  the  incessant  patter  of  the  rain.  What  a peal 
we  play  on  the  door,  sending  the  stormy  music 
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of  its  knocker  through  the  chambers  like  cannon- 
echoes  ! JTis  bustle  all ! Your  wife  has  been  fret- 
ting about  you  for  the  last  hour,  and  now  she  is 
at  the  door  before  any  of  the  domestics.  Your 
Jemima  (an  only  daughter)  is  by  her  side,  and 
between  both  you  are  tenderly  hauled  into  the 
parlour,  there  to  undergo  a complete  revolution  of 
the  “outward  mail.5’  And  how  delightful  are  the 
little  attentions  of  affection  and  love  on  these 
occasions  ! It  is  at  all  times  pleasurable  to 
have  a woman  fluttering  about  one,  with  her 
looks  of  love,  and  her  delicate  hands  ready  to 
assist  you,  but  especially  on  these  uncomfortable 
occasions. 

The  author  knows  too  little  of  the  Esculapian 
art,  to  describe  scientifically  the  appearance  of  a 
person  who  is  under  the  endurance  of  a cold  ; yet 
he  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  give  a representation 
of  its  effects.  A polite  cold  approaches  one  with 
maiden-like  modesty. — First,  a feverish  ardour  suf- 
fuses itself  over  the  whole  person,  and  while  this  is 
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the  case,  the  very  atmosphere  appears  burdensome ; 
we  would  fain  disengage  ourselves  from  it,  and 
mount  upward  into  purer  and  more  refreshing  air. 
Next,  the  nostrils  are  tinted  with  a blush  which, 
unfortunately,  attends  too  many  who  have  no  cold 
to  account  for  it-  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  frequent  communication  which  takes  place 
between  the  nose  and  pocket-handkerchief  occa- 
sions a disagreeable  feeling  in  the  former. 

The  effect  of  a cold  on  the  sight  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  uncongenial  of  all  its  influences.  It  reddens 
the  corners  of  the  eye,  fills  it  with  heat,  and  makes 
the  eyeball  throb  with  feverish  excitement.  Next 
comes  the  sneezing  ; and  he  who  says  that  sneezing 
is  unpleasant,  never  sneezed  legitimately,  he  may 
be  assured.  Certainly  it  compels  the  breast  to 
swell  and  heave,  gives  the  whole  body  an  abrupt 
jerk ; but,  nevertheless,  sneezing  is  agreeable,  and 
when  it  is  over,  the  sensation  that  remains  is 
similar  to  that  which  arises  from  resting  the  legs 
after  they  have  been  exercised  greatly,  during  the 
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day  : in  short,  sneezing  must  be  ranked  among  the 
minor  pleasures  attending  a cold.  The  result  of  all 
these  symptoms  is  a nervous  and  languid  aspect ; 
and  having  arrived  at  this,  let  us  enquire  what 
social  charms  attend  the  victim  of  a cold. 

The  first  pleasure  is,  that  of  being  an  invalid,  and 
therefore  exacting  a family  sympathy  throughout 
the  whole  domestic  circle.  For  who  with  a heart 
of  human  mouldy  would  not  assume  a complacent 
aspect  towards  a man  with  cracked  lips,  and  over- 
shaded countenance  ? If  he  be  surrounded,  there- 
fore, with  amiable  relatives  while  enduring  a cold,  he 
will  experience  a thousand  tender  attentions  which 
would  be  omitted,  were  he  cold-less.  His  wife,  for 
instance,  will  be  buzzing  about  him  with  smiles  of 
unaffected  kindness  on  her  connubial  cheek,  and 
looking,  and  spying,  and  handing,  and  taking,  and 
asking,  and  laying  down  numerous  solicitous  regu- 
lations respecting  his  comfort.  The  doors  must 
not  be  left  open — indeed  they  must  not ; and  that 
hawk-eyed,  giggling  little  fellow  there  will  be 
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smartly  lectured  for  not  shutting  the  street-door 
behind  him  when  he  knows  papa  has  such  a cold ! 
And  then  the  arm-chair! — oh,  the  arm-chair! — 
What  hours  are  they  passed  in  an  old-fashioned 
roomy  arm-chair,  by  the  side  of  a broad-faced,  coal- 
crackling  fire  ! A cold  is  almost  worth  catching, 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  excuse  for  dosing  in  the 
embrace  of  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire-side.  It  is 
in  an  arm-chair,  while  lolling  supine,  that  home 
and  its  comforts  are  prized  : let  it  be  a wet 
evening,  (which  is  mostly  the  case  on  these  occa- 
sions,) and  how  many  a comfortable  shrug  the 
invalid  will  give  himself,  when  reflecting  on  the 
peace  and  home-bred  joys  around  him ! The  stir 
of  wheels,  hoofs,  and  voices  in  the  street,  the 
arrowy  rain-showers  drifted  across  the  window-- 
panes, and  now  and  then  pattering  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  spitting  like  a roast  apple  on  the  glow7ing 
coals, — the  voices  of  friends  around  him,  or  the 
prattle  of  his  children  w7ho  are  playing  bopeep 
behind  the  curtains,  or  visioning  with  their  fingers 
rabbits  and  pigs’  heads  on  the  lighted  walls  of 
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the  room, — all  these,  together  with  that  undefinable 
sensation  of  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  blessing 
of  a home,  entice  into  the  heart  its  most  pleasurable 
feelings. 

And  who  is  that  sitting  by  him,  with  needle-work 
In  her  fair  hands,  and  now  and  then  looking 
volumes  of  love  and  sweetness  at  him  ? — Why, 
who  else  can  it  be,  but  his  wife  ! Yes,  now  is  the 
hour  for  woman  to  bring  her  enchantment  into 
action,  when  the  languor  of  a cold  has  left  the 
heart  at  full  liberty  to  recognise  her  attentions  and 
fondnesses.  All  the  doctors  in  the  universe — all 
who  have  ever  existed,  from  Dr.  Hippocrates  to 
Dr.  Abernethy — can  never  afford  such  ease  to  a 
patient,  as  one  single  darling  woman.  And  to  the 
honour  of  her  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  female  ten- 
derness is  always  prompt  to  exert  itself  when  the 
illness  of  a loved  one  requires  it : her  very  words, 
on  these  occasions,  are  accents  of  mercy  and 
sympathy.  A wife  at  this  season  is  perhaps  be- 
yond a mother.  No  man  likes  to  give  an  aged 
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parent  the  trouble  of  waiting  on  him.  A box  of 
lozenges,  and  some  primitive  maxims  respecting 
damp  shoes  and  the  necessity  of  “ taking  care  of 
the  health/’  &c.  are  quite  sufficient  from  a grey- 
headed mother.  But  a young  wife — let  her  bestir 
herself  as  much  as  she  please.  For,  when  do 
her  eyes  beam  so  eloquently  beautiful  as  when 
they  are  darting  sympathy  into  those  of  her  hus- 
band ? When  does  her  voice  sound  so  sweetly  as 
when  it  is  exercised  in  tones  of  consolation,  of 
affectionate  counsel  ? And  when  do  her  soft  hands 
seem  so  delicately  made,  as  when  they  are  employed 
in  handing  some  allaying  beverage  or  refreshing 
fruit  to  a husband  ? 

If  I were  in  the  fancied  patient’s  situation-1 — that 
is,  lolling  in  an  arm-chair,  with  my  wife  by  my 
side,  the  cat  purring  feline  melodies  at  my  feet, 
and  my  children  scrambling  on  the  carpet,— -I 
should  request  Miss  Amelia,  who  has  just  finished 
her  education,  and  has  some  idea  of  love  and 
lovers,  to  seat  herself  at  the  piano,  and  warble  a 
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simple  ballad  or  song : — What  tune  shall  it  be  ? 
No  Italian  incomprehensible  jingle,  certainly;  for 
that  is  calculated  to  give  one  a cold  instead  of 
charming  it  away.  No  : let  us  have  one  of  Tom 
Moore’s  melodies  : this  will  inspire  the  soul,  and 
waft  it  into  ideal  worlds.  Puss  herself  seems  en- 
tranced with  it,  and  wags  her  tail  by  way  of 
“ encore:5’  the  blue  urchins  have  popped  their 
fingers  half-way  between  their  lips,  and  have  laid 
aside  their  play  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  the 
music  ; your  dear  lady  is  pleased  to  find  Miss 
Amelia  much  improved  in  her  style  of  playing 
and  singing,  and  now  and  then  sticks  her  needle 
in  her  muslin,  smiles  at  her  daughter,  glances 
at  you,  smiles  at  her  youngest  son  who  is  pricking 
a pincushion  on  her  knee,  and  then  stitches  again. 
And  pray  how  is  your  cold  by  this  time  ? If  not 
relieved,  you  have  certainly  half  forgotten  it ; and, 
lulled  by  the  music,  have  been  rifling  from  the  gone 
years  a remembrance  of  pleasure,  pains,  joys,  and 
woes,  till  a tear,  or  something  like  it,  has  stolen 
into  your  eye. 
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When  sated  with  music — if  you  can  be  so — let 
another  daughter  take  up  some  racy  novel,  and 
read  to  you  for  an  hour.  A good  novel  perused 
occasionally,  and  particularly  when  you  are  afflicted 
with  a cold,  serves  admirably  to  mellow  the  mind, 
and  clear  the  feelings  of  that  selfish  dross  with 
which  a long  intercourse  with  active  , life  clogs 
them.  It  will  be  a genuine  pleasure  to  accompany 
a fine  author  through  the  scenes  which  in  younger 
years,  you  have  often  witnessed  ; and  when  Miss 
arrives  at  some  tender  love  section,  be  sure  and 
take  a sly  peep  at  her  countenance  : if  you  observe 
her  features  deepen  into  a doubtful  expression,  and 
her  bosom  swell  with  anxiety,  conclude  that  she  is 
in  love  herself — or  at  least  very  near  it* 

During  the  time  that  a cold  confines  us  to  our 
apartment,  is  the  appropriate  season  for  indulging 
in  a little  good-tempered  gossip  with  some  gossip- 
ping acquaintance,  whose  voluble  tongue  will  glow 
with  delight  as  it  unrolls  the  parlour-history  of  our 
neighbours.  It  is  of  no  consequence  however  high- 
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minded  the  patient  maybe  ; philosophical,  poetical, 
political,  scientific,  or  what  not : there  is  a time,  as 
Solomon  has  remarked,  for  all  things  ; and  while  a 
cold  is  residing  in  our  throats  is  the  time  for  a little 
gossip.  There  are  some  readers  who  will  require 
eau-de-Cologne  at  the  bare  mention  of  gossip. 
Out  on  such  stately  creatures  ! They  would  be 
walking  universities,  and  living  encyclopaedias  ; 
they  cannot  sit  in  a chair  for  five  minutes,  without 
unrolling  their  literary  bales,  and  displaying  their 
critical  pomposity ; they  would  be  the  game- 
cocks of  society, — for  ever  prating  and  gabbling 
about  poetry,  philosophy,  and  science.  We  ought 
heartily  to  detest  this  loveless  pedantry.  I could 
scarcely  read  with  delight  a work,  if  I knew  the 
author  to  be  one  of  those  of  the  anti-social  genus ; 
he  might  write  well,  but  he  would  not  feel  well. 
Learning  and  books  are  very  well  at  appropriate 
times  and  places;  but  there  are  seasons,  when 
to  introduce  them  denotes  a lamentable  defection 
from  sense,  taste,  and  good  manners. 
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The  personage  wanted  on  the  present  occasion, 
is  a light-minded,  unaffected,  talkative  fellow, — 
full  of  an  “ infinite  deal  of  nothing,” — who  will 
plant  himself  opposite  you,  and  for  two  or  three 
hours  serve  like  a glass  hole  in  a peep-show, 
to  give  you  a glimpse  of  the  world,  from  which 
your  cold  has  barred  you  for  some  few  days.  He 
is  a living  epitome  of  the  political  events  which 
have  taken  place  for  the  last  week,  and  has  the 
art  of  remembering  and  repeating  all  the  sharp 
paragraphs  of  the  leading  journals.  But  his  ser- 
vices do  not  conclude  here  : as  it  is  his  custom  to 
buzz  round  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance, 
he  has  much  family-matter  to  relate.  There  is  not 
a mother  or  daughter  within  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  plans,  parties,  & c.  &c.,  he  cannot  describe, 
and  with  much  naivete . Thus,  the  trifler  may 

serve  to  wile  away  a weary  hour  ; and  although  his 
gossip  does  not  store  the  mind,  it  allays  the  feverish- 
ness of  a cold,  which  is  of  equal  consequence. 

But  of  all  pleasures  attending  a cold,  the  warm 
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bed,  and  the  steaming  “ treacle-posset  ” are  the 
most  exquisite.  What  a delightful  sensation  runs 
over  the  body  when  we  are  just  nestled  between 
the  warm  sheets  ! We  are  in  a linen  hot  bath — if 
this  can  be  understood.  And  now  for  the  posset — 
sweet,  delicious  schoolboy-beloved  posset! — prince 
of  beverages  ! how  often  have  we  feigned  a cold 
at  school,  in  order  to  have  a basin  full  of  thy  rich, 
brown,  bubbling  mixture  ! Whenever  you  see  a 
person — lady  or  gentleman,  gentle  or  simple- 
whining  and  whimpering  under  the  affliction  of  a 
cold,  let  your  invariable  receipt  be  posset — nothing 
but  posset.  It  is  to  a cold  what  action  is  to  eloquence. 
Let  the  patient  stretch  himself  between  some  warm 
sheets,  and  then  swallow  a basin-full  of  hot,  curdly, 
shining  and  steaming  treacle-posset,  then  roll  him- 
self together,  and  woo  the  approach  of  slumber, 
and  he  will  be  lapped  in  the  very  bosom  of  comfort; 
and  by  the  morning,  his  cold  will  have  evaporated 
in  the  gentle  dews  of  undisturbed  repose. 


The  above  are  a few  of  the  pleasures  connected 
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with  a cold.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said 
on  the  question  : a cold  is  a gentle  hint  to  the  gay, 
the  healthy,  and  the  flourishing,  that  illness  may 
arrest  their  career ; it  is  a tap  on  the  'shoulder 
from  Mortality,  to  make  us  think  and  remember 
our  destiny; — what  is  the  state  of  the  Day-Book 
of  Life  ? — aye,  there’s  the  rub. 


FINIS. 
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